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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


In formally notifying the disallowance of his famous Ordinance, 
and proclaiming the Indemnity Act, at Quebec, on the 9th of last 
month, Lord DurHAm took occasion to issue a long and elaborate 
paper, vindicatin his policy and explaining his projects for the 
improvement and government of the Canadas. This “ proclama- 
tion,” as it is called, is the great newspaper article of the week ; 
which has engrossed the attention of the political public, and 
will be a subject cf frequent reference and discussion hereafter. 
For a state paper, it possesses the unusual interest of earnest and 
impassioned composition; laying open the mind and feelings of an 
individual, occupying a most important office, and no inconsider- 
able space in the public view. It is remarkable for its disregard 
of conventional usages, its contemptuous treatment of the myste- 
ries of state-craft, and the application of the worst names to bad 
things. Very offensive to official men, in possession or expectant 
of place, and indeed to many others, the Proclamation is repre- 
sented as an imprudent and inflammatory address to a disturbed 
province; as an indecorous appeal against the Government and 
Parliament of Great Britain, to the prejudices of an excited people ; 
anda premature disclosure of a case which ought to have been 
reserved for the Senate. Waiving these, and other critical poiats 
which might be mooted as to the manner of the document, we 
shall coufine our attention to its matter. 

In the whole of these discussions, accident has given an undue 
prominence to one act of Lord DurHam’s administration, while 
the main objects of his mission have been lost sight of, or kept in 
the background. The High Commissioner states that “ the dis- 
posal of the political prisoners was, from the first, an object foreign 
to his mission,” and that the question ‘“ ought to have been set- 
tled before his arrival.” Undoubtedly, when the Canada Coercion 
Bill was before Parliament, the punishment of captured insur- 
gents, or the “ ostracism” of Papineau and other fugitives, was 
little thought of. Nobody dreamed of suspending a Legislature, 
and appointing a High Commissioner to the entire British posses- 
sions in North America, for the small purpose of examining deposi- 
tions and overseeing the legal proceedings against individual rebels ; 
far less was it conceived that individuals were to be banished and 
proscribed without a public hearing. Lord DurHam was thought 
ofas a peacemaker—a reconciler—a redresser of grievances and 
reformer of abuses, which had caused the insurrection; and the 
common expectation was, that an unlimited amnesty would be his 
introduction to the Canadian people. The Proclamation says that 
** judicial proceedings would only have agitated the public mind 
afresh.” And this is so true, that we know an active member of 
the English party in Lower Canada, whom Lord Duruam also 
knows and has been indebted to for valuable assistance, has pro- 
nounced it the one great error of the High Commissioner, that he 
did not take the earliest opportunity of proclaiming a general and 
unconditional amnesty. Had he done this, Lord DurHAm would 
have had no cause to complain that the disposal of the prisoners 
was left for him: he would have rejoiced at the opportunity of 
commencing his administration witha politicand popular act of grace. 

“ The amnesty now exists without qualification.” Such is Lord 
Dvuruan's official and solemn announcement. Some of the pro- 
scribed persons have already returned to Lower Canada; others 
are on their way, and among them, we understand, Papineau. 
This inevitable consequence of the disallowance of the Ordi- 
nance, the Spectator saw, and clearly pointed out, a couple of 
months since. We then said, in effect, what Lord DurHam pro- 
claims now, that the “ irrevocable pledge of her Majesty’s mercy” 
could not be recalled, while the “ disallowance of the Ordinance ” 
Was not to be evaded “ by reenacting it under the disguise of an 
alteration of the scene of banishment, or of the penalties of un- 
authorized return.” Fairly is the merit of shunning sanguinary 
punishments claimed for Lord DurHam: they would be abhorrent 
to his clement disposition. At the same time, more enlightened and 














Canadian leaders ; for whose revolt a partial justification existed, 
in the very appointment of a High Commissioner to inquire into 
and redress ‘grievances. There is ample admission of previous 
misrule, and consequently provocation to rise against the Govern- 
ment, in the document before us. 

The mistaken notion that he was invested with extraordinary 
and even despotic authority, had been fondled and become deeply 
rooted in Lord DurHAm's imagination. He alludes to the “ tech- 
nical errors” in his Ordinance, as if he possessed the authority to 
proscribe and banish without trial or form of law, and was only 
wrong in sending the prisoners to Bermuda. He denies that he 
mistook the “ extent ” of his ‘* powers,” and pleads his reliance on 
Parliament to remedy the defect which prevented him from 
making effectual the sentence of banishment to Bermuda, which 
at the time he knew to be “inoperative.” This amounts, after all, 
to an admission of the ilegality of the Ordinance; and is not 
quite consistent with the terms of an answer delivered a few days 
after the date of the Proclamation, to an address from Kingston— 
“T cannot admit its illegality: it is strictly in accordance with the 
powers and provisions of the act of Parliament under which I ad- 
minister the affairs of this province.” Here is another proof of 
the vague and erroneous ideas the Governor-General possessed of 
the extent of his authority: one day, confessing that his Ordi- 
nance was “ inoperative’—the next day, maintaining that it was 
“strictly in accordance” with the powers conferred on him by 
Parliament. That he outstepped the limits of law, we never 
doubted; and before the principal discussion in the House of 
Lords, we expressed that opinion: but, presuming that a strong 
case of expediency, amounting to necessity, might be made out, 
we suggested that Lord Dunnam had courageously incurred a 
risk, trasting to indemnity in the usual form. And if Ministers, 
instead of waiting for and crouching under an attack, had per- 
formed their duty by stating the circumstances to Parliament as 
soon as they were known to themselves, and required indemnity 
for the past and enlargement of powers for the future, there is not 
the least doubt that Parliament would have acquiesced. That 
additional authority was needed, unless the powers of efficient local 
legislation were to be held in abeyance, nobody, who could read 
and understand the Coercion Act, doubted. Lord DurHam had 
no dictatorship; he had xo extraordinary powers—he had even, in 
some respects, less than former Governors of Lower Canada; he 
was a mere servant of the Colonial Office, and a Commissioner of 
Inquiry. All this was pointed out before the bill passed; and we 
remember summing up one of our own vaticinations on the subject 
with the words—* The Ministerial Bill is not ‘the measure,’ and 
Lord Durham, trammelled by the Colonial Office, is not ‘the man,’ 
demanded for the settlement of the Canadian quarrel.” The Act of 
Parliament defined and limited his power of legislation to a narrow 
range and strict responsibility: he was the creature of that statute. 
And it is indeed wonderful that he was sent out, or went, so desti- 
tute of real authority. Yet, in contradiction to the plain wording 
and obvious meaning of the Act—nay, in opposition to his own gall- 
ing experience of the insufficiency of his powers, Lord Duruay, in 
this new Proclamation, says that ‘when Parliament concentrated 
all legislative and executive power in Lower Canada in the same 
hands, it established an authority which, iz the strictest sense of 
the word, was despotic ;* and again, that the “ powers ” conferred 
on him were “ freed from constitutional restraints.” Here, indeed, 
he refers to the Act of Parliament as the origin of bis authority ; 
but he subsequently lets out the secret of his confidence. “TI 
had reason to believe that I was armed with all the power I 
thought requisite, by the commissions and instructions under 
the Royal sign-manual, with which I was charged as Governor- 
General and High Commissioner.” Lord Duruaw loved to faney 
that he took his appointment not from Ministers, or from Parlia- 
ment, but from the Queen! He seems to have thought that under 
her Majesty's “commissions and instructions,” he could do any 
thing, even unto despotism. He seems to have had no clear 
knowledge of—we should almost think that he had never read— 
the Act which it was Azs especial business to have mastered com- 
pletely ; and which so many others correctly viewed as a limita~ 
tion, not an increase of legislative power. Strange infatuation of 
an able man! Gross neglect in those whose duty it was to have 
better instructed him ! 

The elaborate yet feeble and faulty apology for the Ordinance, 
and the dissertation on the extent of the High Commissioner’s 
powers, form but a part of the document under consideration. 
There are better things in it. Much truth respecting Colonial 
misgovernment is told, that never was proclaimed with such 
authority before. He justly holds up the “ mystery” which con- 
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‘Nor did I ever dream of applying the theory of the British constitution to 
a country whose constitution was annihilated, and the people deprived of all 
control over their own affairs—where the ordinary guarantees of personal rights 
had been in abeyance during a long subjection to martial Jaw and a continued 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus—where there neither did exist, nor had for 
a long time existed, any confidence in the impartial administration of justice 
in any political case.” 

The largeness of his views is indicated by the extensive improve- 
ments he aimed at effecting, the new institutions he designed to 
confer on the people, the reestablishment of a representative 
government, and the plan for a federal union of all the North 
American Provinces. He sought to “ obliterate the traces of 
recent discord ;” to “ remove its causes; to prevent the revival of 
a contest between the hostile races ; to raise the defective institu- 
tions of Lower Canada to the level of British civilization and free- 
dom ; to remove the impediments to the course of British enter- 
prise in this province, and promote colonization and improvement 
in the others; and to consolidate these general benefits on the 
strong and permanent basis of a free, responsible, and compre- 
hensive government.” These are noble aspirations; and if Lord 
Duruaw's plans would or could have been executed in the spirit 
in which their author conceived them, deep and lasting should be 
the regret for the abrupt termination of his mission. But the 
details of measures and the practical development of theories 
must be seen, before higher merit than that of good intentions 
can be conceded. The opportunity of laying his plans before 
Parliament will not, however, be wanting to Lord Duruam. He 
avows that he has yet to discharge an important part of the duties 
of High Commissioner, in rendering available for future legisla- 
tion the information he has acquired ; and he announces his inten- 
tion to suggest, “ at the proper period, the constitution of a form 
of government for her Majesty’s dominions, which may restore to 
the people of Lower Canada all the advantages of a representative 
system.” 

Whatever may hereafter be thought of Lord DurHam’s mea- 
sures for the improvement of Canada and the consolidation of the 
British dominions in North America, one thing we take to be 
certain—that the entire Colonial system will undergo a scrutiny 
and exposure, to which it has never yet been subjected, and which 
must produce extensive benefit. Public attention will now perforce 
be directed to Colonial matters. Lord Durnaw’s plain declaration 
of past misgovernment, and bitter reproof of the policy hitherto 
followed in Canada, coupled with the announcement of what he 
was prepared to do had the means been his, is excessively galling, 
and occasions no small degree of perplexity, both to Whigs in 
office and Tories on the look-out for place. Unquestionably, 
he has put his successor in a difficulty; which will not be lessened 
by the fact, of which we are assured, that the British party in 
Canada only wait to ascertain the nature of Lord DurHan's re- 
ception from the Government, and the prospect of his plans being 
adopted, to decide whether they shall cherish the connexion or 
unite in a demand for separation. There is a spirit growing up 
among the British race, likely to cause more serious alarm to the 
“ jobbing interests ’ and the Government of this country, than the 
discontent and turbulence of the generally indolent, contented, and 
amiable French population. Lord Duruam—not, certainly, in a 
very diplomatic fashion—refers to the approval of hs policy 
by the people of the United States,as a sort of compensation for 
the ill-treatment of the English Government, and plumes himself 
upon the “cessation of American sympathy with any attempt to 
disturb the Canadas.” And it may be that for the “ Nation 
Canadienne” the Republicans have no great sympathy; but the 
case might—we are credibly informed it would—be altered, were 
the British population to require their assistance, and seek for 
admission into the Union. 





The additional returns of the Municipal elections are more 
favourable to the Tories than the Liberals.* In the following 
places the latter appear to have been successful— 


- Devizes, Stafford, 
a Nottingham, Lancaster, 
2} Yarmouth, Portsmouth, 
fF, Gloucester, Brecon, 
ne age Durham, Scarborough, 
etal South Molton, Shaftesbury, 
7% Boston, Poole, 
Totnes, Barnstaple. 
The Tories claim an advantage in these— 
. Hastings, Warwick, 
Reading, Preston, 
Eye, Retford, 
Daventry, York, 
Wigan, Andover, 
Beverley, Bridgewater, 
Newark, Macclesfield, 
Winchester, Newport, 
Pontefract, Bewdley, 
Southampton, Shrewsbury. 
There was no alteration in the strength of parties in— 
Exeter, Dover, 
Windsor, Weymouth. 


* Our list was made out from separate returns from the different places, in 
the newspapers. This morning the Chronicle gives a list containing other 
places, from which we have seen no published accounts; where the Liberals 
are said, but without specified authority, to have been successful. It does not 
appear from the Chronicle's table which party has made an inroad on the strength 
ot the other at the present elections; the number of Councillors elected by each 
being only mentioned. The fact is, that in different places there are different 
modes of estimating sucvess and defeat. 


-. 





The most interesting European intelligence this week is from 
Constantinople and the shores of the Black Sea. There is no 
doubt that the Russian naval force in that quarter is large, and 
that its movements are of a character to alarm the Sultan and 
the British Ambassador at the Porte. It was feared that the 
Russian fleet would enter the Bosphorus; and, according to a 
statement in the Morning Post, feebly denied by the Ministerial 
papers, Lord Ponsonzy had sent instructions to the British Ad- 
miral at Vourla, to be in readiness to sail for Constantinople. The 
Globe admits that despatches have been received from Lord Pon- 
SONBY ; that “the Russians are very active, and that there is cor- 
responding vigilance in our fleet ;” but adds, that “ all the rest is 
mere rumour.” The question arises—why are the Russians so 
active at this particular time, and why should there be correspond- 
ing vigilance on our side? Is Constantinople the object of attack 
and defence? On this point no precise information is communi- 
cated, or even invented. 

The Russians are not successful in their warfare with the 
hardy mountaineers of Circassia. In a recent engagement, the 
former were defeated, with great slaughter; chiefly in conse~ 
quence of the desertion of a body of Cossacks of the Black Sea, 
with officers, arms, horses, and baggage, to the Circassians. De- 
sertions are very frequent; and the number of Polish and Rus- 
sian soldiers in the Circassian army is sufficient to justify the for- 
mation of a distinct corps of deserters. The Russian General 
Rasowsk1 had offered terms of pardon and submission to the Cir- 
cassians ; but they were indignantly rejected, with the intimation 
that all future proposals of accommodation would be torn in 
pieces, and the bearers put to death. 





Some doubt is thrown upon the truth of the recent intelligence 
from Persia. Lord Ponsonsy's despatches, dated the 13th of 
October, contain no information respecting the retirement of 
the Persian army from before Herat; although, had it taken 
place, it ought to have been known at Constantinople long before 
that date. 





The condition of Spain appears to grow daily more desperate ; 
and the wonder is, that any thing in the form of a regular govern- 
ment is upheld. According toa statement current at the begin~ 
ning of the week, Narvaez, who commands the best troops in 
the Queen's army, had been invested with a species of dictator- 
ship; and, supported by France, would establish military sway, 
and put down the Cortes. The latest accounts, however, Mention 
that Narvaxz had assured a deputation, consisting of Alcades 
of Madrid and the chiefs of the National Guard, that nothing was 
further from his intention ; that he revered the Constitution, and 
would remain a stanch Liberal. 

Madrid was alarmed on the night of Sunday week, by the ru- 
mour that a formidable conspiracy to kill the Queen and massacre 
the Ministers had been discovered. The Duke px Frias and the 
rest of the Ministers were up all night, and the garrison was kept 
under arms; but no disturbance of any kind occurred. 

Valencia has been the theatre of some dreadful occurrences. 
Intelligence reached it on the 23d of October, that Caprera had 
shot 180 prisoners, taken in the battle with General PaRDINAs. 
The populace became infuriated, and demanded the slaughter of 
the Carlist prisoners in Valencia. General Menpgz Vigo, the 
Governor, opposing the demand, was murdered by the mob ; who 
afterwards broke open the dungeons, and dragging forth between 
thirty and forty prisoners, butchered them all. At Saragossa, a 
“Reprisal Junta” had been established, and the massacre 
of sixty-six Carlist prisoners decreed. According to the cor- 
respondent of the Morning Herald, the rumour that CABRERA 
had shot his prisoners, which gave rise to all this butchery, was 
without foundation. 


There is no news of interest from France. The petitions for 
electoral reform continue to receive numerous signatures in the 
provinces. The Opposition journals of Paris are at pains to 
prove the despotic policy of Louis Paitip; who is even charged 
with having a secret understanding with Austria to support Don 
Cartos in Spain. This idea seems to bave originated in a me- 
morial addressed by Count Campuzano, formerly Spanish Am- 
bassador in Paris, to the Cortez, the aim of which is to prove the 
Carlist and Austrian tendencies of the French King. 





A report has found its way into the Belgian Papers, that the 


French Government bad finally announced its determination to- 


enforce the execution of the Twenty-four articles; but the 


Moniteur officially contradicts the statement. 





LORD DURHAM’S FINAL PROCLAMATION. 
[From the Quebec Official Gazette.) 
“ DuRHAM. x 

“By his Excellency the Right Honourable John George Earl of Durham, V wr 

Lambton, &e. Knight Grand Cross of the most houourable military order cy a 

Bath, one of her Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, and Governor-Ge — 

Vice Admiral, and Captain-General of all her Majesty's Provinces within au 

adjacent to the continent of North America, &c, 

«A PROCLAMATION. : 

“ In conformity with one of its provisions, | have this day proclaimed the Act 1 —_ 
2 Victoria, chap. 112, entitled ‘ An Act for Indemnifying those who have issued « —— 
under certain parts of a certain Ordinance made under colour of an Act passed io _ 
present session of Parliament, entitled,‘ An Act to make temporary provision for the 
vovernment of Lower Canada.’ : a > 
“ I have also to notify the disallowance by her Majesty of the Ordinance Qa te toria 
chap. 1, entitled, ‘An Ordinance to prc vide for the security of the Province of Lower 
Canada.’ 
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“1 cannot perform these official duties without at the same time informing you, the 

ople of British America, of the course which the measures of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and Legislature make it incumbent on me to pursue. The mystery which has 
heretofore too often, during the progress of the most important affairs, concealed from 
the people of these colonies the intentions, the motives, and the very actions of their 
rulers, appears to me to have been one of the main causes of the numerous errors of 
the Government, and the general dissatisfaction of the people. Unilesirable at any 
time, such concealment on the part of one iotrusted with the supreme authority in the 
present crisis of your affairs would be most culpable and pernicious, With a people 
from whom I have had so many and such gratifying proofs of warm and confiding at- 
tachmert I con have no reserve. And my implicit reliance on your loyalty and good 
sense will justify me in making you acquainted with what it most imports you to know. 

“It is the more necessary for me thus to act, because when I first entered upon this 
Government, I explained to you, in a proclamation issued immediately on my arrival 
on these shores, the nature of the powers vested in me, and the principles on which it 
was my intention to exercise them. Now, therefore, that Lam about to return to 
England, I feel it my bounden duty to state to you, as fully and as frankly, the reasons 
which have induced me to lay down those powers, rendered inadequate to the carrying 
into effect thuse or any other principles of government. 

“I did not accept the government of British North America without duly considering 
the nature of the task which I imposed on myself, or the sufficiency of. my means for 

rforming it. When Parliament concentrated all legislative aud executive power in 

on Canada ino the same hands, it established an authority which, in the strictest 
sense of the word, was despotic. This authority her Majesty was graciously pleased to 
delegate tome. I did not shrink from assuming the awful responsibility of power thus 
freed from constitutional restraints, in the hope, that by exercising it with justice, 
with mildness, and with vigour, I might secure the happiness of all classes of the 
people, and facilitate the speedy and permanent restoration of their liberties. But I 
never was weak enough to imagine, that the furms by which men’s righis are wisely 
guarded in that country where freedom has been longest enjoyed, best understood, and 
most prudently exercised, could be scrupulously observed in a society almost entirely 
disorganized by misrule and dissension. I conceived it to be one of the chief advan- 
tages of my position, that I was enabled to pursue the ends of substantial justice and 
sound policy free and unfettered. Nor did [ever dream of applyiug the theory or the 
practice of the British constitution to a country whose constitution was suspended— 
where all representative government was anuihilated, and the people deprived of all 
control over their own affairs—where the ordinary guarantees of personal rights had 
been in abeyauce during a long subjection to martial law and a continued suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus—where there neither did exist, nor,iad for a loug time existed, 
any confidence in the impartial administration of justice in any political case. 
_ “To encourage and stimulate me in my arduous task, I had great and worthy ob- 
jects in view. My aim was to elevate the province of Lower Canada to a thoroughly 
British character, to link its people to the sovereignty of Britain, by making them all 
participators in those high privileges, conducive at ouce to freedom aad order, which 
have long been the glory of Englishmen. 1 hoped to confer on a united people a more 
exteisive enjoyment of free and responsible government, and to merge the petty 
jealousies of a smal] community, and the odious animosities of origin, in the higher 
feelings of a nobler and more comprehensive nationality. 

“To give effect to these purposes, it was necessary that my powers of government 
should be as strong as they were extensive—that I should be known to have the means 
of acting as well as judging for myself, without a perpetual control by distant autho- 
rities. It were well, indeed, if such were the ordinary tenure of government in the 
Colonies, and that your local administration should always enjoy so much of the confi- 
dence of those with whom rests the ultimate deeision of your affairs, that it might 
ever rely on being allowed to carry out its policy to completion, and on being supported 
in giving effect to its promises and its commands, But, in the present posture of your 
affairs, it was necessary that the most unusual confidence should accompany the dele- 
gation of a most unusual authority ; and that, in addition to such great legal powers, 
the Government here should possess all the moral force that could be derived from the 
assurance that its acts would be final and its engagements religiously observed. It is 
not by stinted powers, or a dubious authority, that the present danger can be averted, 
or the foundation laid of a better order of things. 

“Thad reason to believe that I was armed with all the power which I thought requi- 
site, by the commissions and instructions under the royal sign manual with which I 
was charged as Governor-General and High Commissioner, by the authority vested in 
me aud my Council, by the Act of the Imperial Legislature, and by the general appro- 
bation of my appointment which all parties were pleased to express. I also trusted 
that I should eujoy throughout the course of my administration all the strength which 
the cordial and steadfast support of the authorities at home can alone give to their 
distant officers, and that even party feeling would refrain from molesting me whilst 
occnpied iu maintaining the integrity of the British empire. 

“In these just expectations | have been painfully disappointed. From the very 
commencement of my task, the minutest details of my administration have been ex- 
posed to incessant criticism, in a spirit which has evinced an entire ignorance of the 
state of this country, and of the only mode in which the supremacy of the British 
Crown can here be upheld and exercised. Those who have, in the British Legislature, 
systematically depreciated my powers, and the Ministers of the Crown, by their tacit 
acquiescence therein, have produced the effect of making it too clear that my authority 
is inadequate for the emergency which called it into existence. At length an act of my 
government, the first and most importunt which was brought under the notice of the 
authorities at home, has been annulled; and the entire policy, of which that act was a 
smail though essential part, has thus been defeated. 

“The disposal of the political prisoners was, from the first, a matter foreign to my 
mission. With a view to the more easy attainment of the great objects contemplated, 
that question onght to have been settled before my arrival. But as it was essential to 
my plans for the future tranguillity and improvement of the colony, that I should 
commence by allaying actual irritation, I had in the first place to determine the fate of 
those who were under prosecution, and to provide for the present security of the pro- 
vince by ren-oviug the most dangerous disturbers of its peace, For these ends, the 
ordinary tribunals, as a recent trial has clearly shown, afforded me uo means. Judicial 
proceedings would only have agitated the public mind afresh—would have put in evi- 
dence the sympathy ofa large portion of the people with rebellion, and would have 
given to the disaffected generally a fresh assurance of impunity for political guilt. An 
acquittal in the face of the clearest evidence, which I am justified in baviug antici- 
puted as iuevitable, would have set the leaders of the insurrection at liberty, absolved 
from crime, and exalted in the eyes of their deluded countrymen as the innocent vic- 
tims of an unjust imprisonment and a vindictive charge. I looked on these as mis- 
chiefs which I was bound to avert by the utmost exercise of the powers intrusted to me. 
I could not, without trial and conviction, take any measures of purely penal character ; 
but I thought myself justified in availing myself of an acknowledgment of guilt, and 
adopting measures of precaution against a small number of the most culpable or most 
dangerous of the accused. 

_ “ Whether a better mode of acting could have been devised for the emergency, is now 
immaterial. This is the one that has been adopted: the discussion which it at first 
excited has passed away, and those who were once most inclined to condemn its 
leniency, had acquiesced in, or submitted toit. The good effects which must neces- 
sarily have resulted from any settlement of this difficult question, had begun to show 
themselves. Of these, the principal were the general approval of my policy by the 
people of the United States, and the consequent cessation of American sympathy with 
any attempt to disturb the Cauadas. This result has been most gratifying to me, 
Inasmuch as it has gone far towards a complete restoration of that good-will between 
you and a great kindred nation, which I have taken every means in my power to enl- 
tivate, aud which [ earnestly entreat you to cherish as essential to your peace and 
prosperity. 

“It is also very satisfactory to me to find, that the rectitude of my policy has hardly 
been disputed at home; and that the disallowance of the Ordinance proceeds from no 
doubt of its substantial merits, but from the importance which has been attached to a 
Pare technical error in the assumption of a power, which if | had it not, 1 ought to 

ave had, 

_ “The particular defect in the Ordinance which has been made the ground of its 
disal ewauce, Was occasioned, not by my mistaking the extent of my powers, but by 
my reliance in the readiness of Parliament to supply their insufficiency in case of need, 
For the purpose of relieving the prisoners from all apprehension of being treated as 
ordinary couvicts, and the loyal inhabitants of the province from the dread of their im- 
mediate return, words were inserted in the Ordinance respecting the disposal of them 
in Bertnuda, which were known to be inoperative. I was perfectly aware that my 
powers extended to landing the prisoners on the shores of Bermuda, but no further. I 
new that they could not be forcibly detained in that island without the codpera- 
ion of the Imperial Legislature. That codperation I had a right to expect, because 
the course T was pursuing was pointed out in numerous acts of the Imperial and Pro- 
be Legislatures, as I shall have occasion hereafter most fully to prove. I also did 
elieve, that even if { had not the precedents of these acts of Parliament, a Govern- 
ment and a Legislature anxious for the peace of this unhappy country, and for the in- 
tegrity of the British empire, would not sacrifice to a petty teehnicality the vast be.e- 


























fits which my entire policy promised, aud sad aieauy in a great mcasure secured, 
I trusted they would take cure that a great and beneficent purpose should uci be 
frustrated by any error, if error there was, which they could rectify, or the want of any 
power which they could supply; finally, that if they found the Ordinance inoperative, 
they would give it effect—if illegal, that they would make it law. 

“This small aid has not been extended to me, even for this great object; and the 
usefulness of my delegated power expires with the loss of that support from the 
supreme authority which could alone sustain it. The measure row annulled was but 
part ofa large system of measures which I promised when I proclaimed the amnesty. 
When I sought to obliterate the traces of recent discord, 1 pledged myself to remove its 
causes —to prevent the revival of a contest between hostile races—to raise the defective 
institutions of Lower Canada to the level of British civilization and freedom—to remove 
all impediments to the course of British enterprise in the province, and promote coloni~ 
zation and improvement in the others—and to consolidate these general benefits on the 
strong and permauent basis of a free, responsible, aud comprehensive government. 

“Such large promises could not have been ventured without a perfect reliance on 
the unhesitating aid of the supreme authorities. Of what avail are the purposes and 
promises of a delegated power, whose acts are not respected by the authority from 
which it proceeds? With what confidence can I invite codperation, or impose for- 
bearance, whilst I touch ancient laws and habits, as well as deep-rooted abuses, with 
the weakened hands that have ineffectually essayed but a little more than the ordi- 
nary vigour of the police of troubled times ? 

“ How can I provide against the immediate effects of the disallowance of the Ordi- 
nance? That Ordinance was immediately connected with other measures which remain 
in unrestricted operation. It was coupled with her Majesty’s Proclamation of am- 
nesty; and as | judged it becoming that the Extraordinary Legislature of Lower 
Canada should take upon itself all measures of tigorous precaution, and leave to her 
Majesty the congenial office of using her royal prerogative for the sole purpose of 
pardon and mercy, the Proclamation contained an entire amnesty, qualified only by 
the exceptions specified in the Ordinance. The Ordinance has been disallowed, and 
the Proclamation is confirmed. Oer Majesty having been advised to refuse her assent 
to the exceptions, the amnesty exists without qualification, No impediment ihere- 
fore exists to the return of the persons who had made the most distinct admission of 
their guilt, or who had been excluded by me from the province on account of the 
danger to which its tranquillity would be exposed by their presence; and none can 
now be enacted, without the adoption of some measures alike repugnant to my sense 
of justice and of policy. I cannot recall the irrevocable pledge of her Majesty’s 
mercy. I cannot attempt to evade the disallowance of the Ordinance, by reenacting 
it under the disguise of an alteration of the scene of banishment, or of the penalties 
of unauthorized return. I cannot, by a ueedless suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
put the personal liberty of every man at the mercy of the Goverument, and declare 2 
whole province in immediate danger of rebellion, merely in order to exercise the in- 
fluence of a vague terror over a few individuals, 

“In these conflicting and painful circumstances, it is far better that I should at once 

and distinctly announce my intention of desisting from the vain attempt to carry my 
policy and system of administration into effect with such inadequate and restricted 
means. If the peace of Lower Canada is to be again menaced, it is necessary that 
the Government should be able to reckon on a more cordial and vigorous support at 
home than has been accorded tome. No good that may uot be expected from any 
other Government in Lower Canada, can be obtained by my continuing to wield ex- 
traordinary legal powers, of which the moral foree and consideration are gone. 
“You will easily believe that, after all the exertions which I have made, it is with 
feelings of deep disappointment that I find myself thus suddenly deprived of the 
power of conferring great benefits on the province to which I have reterred—of re= 
forming the administrative system there, and eradicating the manifold abuses which 
had been engendered by the negligence and corruption of former times, and so 
lamentably fostered by civil dissensions. I cannot but regret being obliged to renounce 
the still more glorious hope of employing unusual legislative powers in the endow- 
ment of that province with those free municipal institutions, which are the only sure 
basis of local improvement and representative liberty, of establishing a system of 
general education, of revising the defective laws which regulate real property and 
commerce, and of introducing a pure and competeut administration of justice. 
Above all, I grieve to be thus foreed to abaudon the realization of such large and solid 
schemes of colonization and internal improvement as would connect the distant por= 
tions of these extensive colonies, and lay open the unwronght treasures of the wilder- 
ness to the wants of British industry aud the energy of British enterprise. 

“ For these objects IT have laboured much, and have received the most active, 
zealous, and efficieut codperation from the able and enlightened persons who are 
associates with-me in this great undertaking. Our exertions, however, will not, 
cannot, be thrown away. The information which we have acquired, although not as 
yet fit forthe purpose of immediate legislatiou, will contribute to the creation of 
juster views as to the resources, the wants, and the interests of these Colonies, than 
ever yet prevailed in the Mother Country. To complete and render available those 
materials for future legis!ation, is an important part of the duties which as High Com= 
missioner I have yet to discharge, and to which [ shall devote the most anxious atten- 
tion. 

“T shall also be prepared at the proper period to suggest the constitution of a form 
of government for her Majesty’s dominions on this continent, which may restore to 
the people of Lower Canada all the advantages of a representative system, unaccom- 
panied by the evils that have hitherto proceeded from the unnatural conflicts of 
parties, which may safely supply any deficiencies existing in the governments of the 
other Colonies, and which may produee throughont British America a state of con- 
tented allegiance, founded, as colonial allegiance ever must be, on a sense of obliga- 
tion to the parent state. 

“I fervently hope that my usefulness to you will not cease with my official con- 
nexion. When I shall have laid at her Majesty’s feet the various high and important 
commissions with which her royal favour invested me, I shall still be enabled, as a 
Peer of Parliament, to ren‘ler you efficient and constant service in that place where 
the decisions that affect your welfare are in reality made. [t must he, [ hambly 
trust, for the advantage of these provinces, if 1 can carry into the [mperial Parliament 
a knowledge, derived from personal inspection and experience, of those interests, 
upon which some persons there are too apt to legislate in ignorance or indifference, 
and can aid in laying the foundation of a system of general government, which, 
while it strengthens your permanent connexion with Great Britain, shall save you 
from the evils to which you are now subjected by every change in the fluctuating 
policy of distant and successive Administrations, 

“Given under my hand and seal at arms, at the Castle of St. Lewis, in the city of 
Quebee, in the said province of Lower Canada, the 9th day of October in the year of 
our Lord 1838, and in the second year of her Majesty’s reign. 

« By command, Cuaries Buiuer, Chief Secretary.” 
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Che Court. 


Tue Queen held a Privy Council at Windsor, on Monday afternoon. 
It was attended by Lord Melbourne, Mr. Spring Rice, Lord Palmerston, 
the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis Conyngham, the Earl of Albemarle, 
and Lord Hill. Some orders in Council relative to Colonial affairs 
were passed. Dr. Lushington, Chief Judge of the Admiralty Court, 
was sworn in a Member of the Council. The Royal dinner- party in 
the evening consisted chiefly of the noblemen and gentlemen who 
assisted at the Council. The next morning, Lord Hill and Dr. 
Lushington left the Castle; and on Wednesday Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Spring Rice took their departure. Lord Melbourne remained 
till yesterday, wien he went to town to attend the Lord Mayor's 
dinner. 

The Dutchess- Countess of Sutherland arrived at the Castle on 
Thursday, on a visit to the Queen. ; 

Her Majesty continues her rides on horseback, generally accompanied 
by Baroness Lehzen, Lord Melbourne, Miss Quentin, Lord Byron, 
and the Earl of Surry. ' 

It is quite uncertain when the Queen goes to Brighton. 





The Metropolis. 
At a meeting of the Court of Common. Council on Tuesday, 
Deputy Stevens presented a petition numerously signed by the inhabi- 
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tants of London, who complained, that in consequence of the regula- 
tions of the Commissioners of Sewers, they were compelled to pur- 
ease gas ata monopoly price. The petition stated that— ; 

** The Commissioners of Sewers are accustomed to advertise for contracts to 
sapply the street lights of the city of London, but that only two companies are 
allowed to lay down their pipes in the City, and that those two companies have, 

private arrangement amongst themselves (as would naturally be the case,) 
parcelled the City out between them; and, by confining themselves each to 
their own particular district, it is quite obvious that the advertisement for con- 
tracts is a dead letter, and, not only are the public collectively, but the shop- 
&eepers and other inhabitants, are individually deprived of the advantages which 
would result from fair and open competition, if other companies were permitted, 
wader proper regulations, to supply the City.” 
Furthermore, the petitioncrs said they were informed that— 

* The ‘London Gas Company ’ are desirous to Jay down pipes for the supply 
of the City, but they are unable to do so, unless they be permitted to lay down a 
main ecross Blackfriars Bridge for conveying the gas into the City; that it is 
asserted the same can be done without the slightest inconvenience, and the com- 
pany are willing, if permitted to lay down pipes in the City, to do so within 
the shortest possible time, under the direction of the Commissioners of Sewers, 
and to enter into bonds obliging them to lay down the same between the hours 
of eight in the evening and eight in the morning, and to close up each portion 
of the street as they proceed, so that the inhabitants and shopkeepers may not 
ke exposed to any inconvenience during the usual hours of business. 

The prayer of the petition, therefore, was, that the London Gas 
fompany be permitted to convey gas into the City over Blackfriars 
Bridge. 

Mr. Charles Pearson appeared at the bar as counsel for the peti. 
tioners; and he also held a retainer for the London Gas Company, 
who had been requested to supply the City with gas— 

This request to the company bore the signatures of upwards of four thousand 
of the gasconsumers within the City, who were dissatisfied with the present 
node of supplying them, not alone because the price charged was higher than 
it need be, but because the monopoly which the present companies possessed 
ezabled them arbitrarily to impose vexatious regulations more annoying than 
even the excess of price; although that, as affecting an article of necessity, af- 
forded a fair ground of complaint. The company assured the inhabitants that, 
xf permitted to supply the City, they would enter into an engagement to lay 
down the pipes by night, aud close the pavements during the day, so as effectu- 
ally to prevent the shopkeepers from sustaining inconvenience or injury. The 
company making this offer were not a mere speculative company, proposing to 
wander in the mazes of untried theories, they had already laid down five hun- 
dred miles of pipes, through which they were supplying some of the most im- 
portant districts of the Metropolis; they had contracts with parishes surround- 
wy the City for lighting the streets, in which they gave the highest satisfaction ; 
®event Garden, the Colosseum, and several other theatres, were lighted by this 
company ; as were also Regent Street, Bond Street, and even Belgrave Square ; 
for such great improvements had taken place of late years in the quality of gas, 
shat it had become not alone an article of necessity to the humble tradesman, 
Ibut was received as a luxury in the mansions of the great, and (as the Lord 
Sfayor well knew) in palaces and drawing-rooms this brilliant light was daring 
te contend for the supremacy with the more modest luminaries with which his 
Lordship had been so long and so happily acquainted. (Zaughter.) The 
ebject of the petition was immediately to raise the broad question as to the ex- 
pediency of allowing competition in the City, and they rested their case on the 
fact that, while the great consumption of gas within the City would allow of its 
being supplied at a lower rate than in a less populous district, the inhabitants of 
the suburban districts could obtain a supply at a lower rate, and without the 
vexatious restrictions to which the citizens of London were exposed. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Dixon, Mr. Pearson said that the 
charge in the suburbs for one burner was 2/. 11s. 6d. per annum, and in 
the City 3i. 8s. 

Mr. Savage objected to the introduction of another company into 
aie City in consequence of the inconvenience of taking up the pave- 
ments. 

Mr. Wilson said, that when this same company on a former occasion 
applied for leave to lay pipes in the City, it turned out upon inquiry 
before a committee, that they did not propose to supply gas at a 
eheaper rate than it was now supplied to the inhabitants. 

Mr. Hale proposed that the petition should be referred to the Com- 
missioners of Sewers. 

Mr. R. L. Jones moved that it shouldalso be referred tothe Black- 
&iars Bridge Committee, and both motions were agreed to. 

A petition from the Chartered Gas Company, controverting the 
statements of the petition presented by Deputy Stevens, was referred 
to the same Committees, 





Mr. Michael Gibbs was elected Alderman of Walbrook Ward, on 
Siturday, without opposition. 

At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen, on Thursday, Mr. Wilson, 
the new Lord Mayor, was sworn in. The freedom of the City was 
presented in a gold box, valued at fifty guineas, to Colonel Pasley, of 
the Royal Engineers, as a testimony of approbation of his services in 
@estroying the wrecks of two vessels which obstructed the navigation 
of the Thames. 

Yesterday, the annual ceremony of swearing in the new Lord Mayor, 
Alderman Wilson, was performed at Westminster Hall. The pro- 
eession was as gaudy as usual; and went by the old route from the 
Guildhall through Cheapside to Blackfriars Bridge, thence by water 
to Westminster. The morning was dull and rainy, but the weather 
improved towards noon. ‘The feast was abundant and sumptuous. 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, Lord and Lady Eldon, Lord 
Denman and several other Judges, Foreign Ambassgdors, and the 
Prince and Princess of Capua, were the “ distinguished” guests. 
When Lord Melbourne rose to reply to the toast of ‘ Her Majesty’s 
Ministers,” there was a slight hiss, immediately drowned by cheers. 
The Premier of course was complimentary to the City and the Lord 
Mayor. The Morning Post is enraptured with the surpassing loveli- 
ness of the Princess of Capua, and declares that she was “ born to be 
a Queen.” 


A Court of Directors was held at the East India House, on Wed- 
mesday, when Major-General Sir William Casement, K.C.B., was 
appointed provisionally Member of the Council of India; to take his 
seat therein on the 16th of June 1839, when the term of Colonel 
Morison’s service in the Council will expire, or upon the death, re- 
signation, or coming away of Colonel Morison, should either of these 
eontingencies occur previously to that date. eae 








The Church-rate Abolition Society held a mecting on Monday, and 
passed a series of resolutions, in reference to the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Church leases (which 
Report has been delivered within the week). We quote the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth resolutions, as containing the pith of the whole— 

“4, That considering that all the witnesses examined by the Committee are, with 
but two exceptions, connected with Church property, or dependent upon the clergy of 
the Established Church ; considering the admissions and statements made by them; 
considering the greatly increased value which would be given to the estates by enfran.- 
chisement; and considering the statements and calculations made by Mr. Finlaison, 
which have not been successfully impeached; this Committee is of opinion that the 
plau for defraying the expenses hitherto discharged by Church-rates, ont of a fund to 
arise from an improved mode of managing Chuich property, recently proposed to Par- 
liament by the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is entitled to the 
support of the nation and the sanction of the Legislature. 

«5, That this Committee have learned, with indignation and sorrow, that the 
Bishops of St. Asaph, Winchester, Worcester, and Lincoln, have not replied to the ap. 
plication of the Select Committee for information connected with Church property in 
their dioceses; and that the Bishops of Bangor, Carlisle, Exeter, Gloucester, Bristol, 
Oxford, atid Rochester, have refused to comply with such application; that this Com- 
mittee view the conduct of these Bishops as designed to raise obstacles in the way ofa 
successful prosecution of the duties and objects of the Select Committee, and as adapted 
to continue that bitter strife which it should be the especial effort of Christian minis- 
ters to allay. But this Committee assure themselves that the House of Commons will 
adopt speedy and effective measures to maintain their own privileges, and to obtain the 
information required by the Select Committee. 

“6. That this Committee are of opinion that, should the Select Committee be re- 
appointed for the purpose of receiving further evidence, it would be just and fair, cousi- 
dering that nearly all the witnesses hitherto examined by them are connected with or 
under the influence of the Church, they should receive evidence chiefly from parties 
unconnected with and independent of the Church.” 





A party of Liberals assembled, according to custom, at Radley’s 
Hotel, on Monday, to celebrate the anniversary of the acquittal of 
Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall; Major Revell in the chair. The 
speakers were the chairman, Mr. Pritchard, Mr. Heppel, Mr. Gallo- 
way, and Mr. Richard Taylor; who treated the old subjects in the 
usual manner. 





A general meeting of the members of the theatrical profession took 
place on Wednesday, in the saloon of the Haymarket Theatre, to 
establish an association having for its object to afford relief to 
aged and decayed performers; Mr. Sheridan Knowles in the chair. 
Several speeches were made and resolutions moved, and letters from 
various quarters were read by the Secretary, besides a written report, 
which entered at considerable length into the necessity of providing 
for the wants of that class of society for whose relief the Association 
was intended, and stated with much force and fulness their claims upon 
public sympathy. It was observed, that there were already two 
societies in existence having similar objects, but those were confined 
to persons who had enjoyed for a specified period engagements at 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane; whereas a more comprehensive pro- 
vision—namely, one for the profession at large—was contemplated by 
the present meeting. It is expected that the funds necessary for this 
purpose will be derived partly from the contributions of the members 
of the society, and partly from the donations of individuals connected 
with the stage or taking an interest in its prosperity. The report re- 
commended that none should receive any benefit from the institution 
who had not contributed to its ra aa Seta 


A Special Sessions of the Justices acting for the Strand Union was 
held on Thursday, for the purpose of hearing appeals against the Poor- 
rates. The only case of interest was that of the proprietors of Covent 
Garden Theatre. After the examination of a number of witnesses for 
and against the appeal, the assessment was reduced to 1,200/. per 
annum ; being a reduction of 1,610/. Some of the particulars elicited 
during the examination of the witnesses are curious. The gross 
amount of rent last year was 5,890/., and the rent which the proprietors 
had agreed to pay to the Duke of Bedford was 2,085/. The taxes 
amounted to 791/., and the salaries for collecting the rent to 250/. The 
watch and firemen cost 70/., and repairs 371. The theatre was not in- 
sured, as the lowest rate at which the insurance could be effected would 
be four guineas per cent., amounting to 6,000/., or more than the pro- 
prietors received. Mr. George Robins thought the landlord would be 
a lucky man if he could get 1,000/. a year for the bare walls. Asa 
Methodist chapel, he thought 2,000/. might be secured ; that being the 
more popular speculation. Mr. Robins, to show how theatrical pro- 
perty had become depreciated, stated that he had been endeavouring in 
vain to find a tenant for Mr. Braham’s Theatre, the St. James, at 
2,000/. a year. He remembered the time when Drury Lane was let to 
Mr. Elliston for 11,2007. a year, while at present he did not believe it 
realized more than 1,0001. He thought the rent which Mr. Macready paid 
for Covent Garden (2,080/.):too much. He attributed the depreciation of 
theatrical property to the existence of seventeen theatres in London, 
when four would be sufficient. It was proved that 2,202/. had been 
paid last year for repairs of scenery, wardrobe, and decorations. The 
machinist and {decorator of the theatre estimated the value of the pro- 
perties under his charge at from 8,000/. to 10,000/. ; and the carpenter 
valued the rest of the heavy scenery at from 15,000/ to 20,000. He 
said the ropes in the theatre were more than suflicient for a first-rate 
man-of-war, and they required to be renewed every day. The master of 
the wardrobe proved that the value of the wardrobe, the armoury, 
and the shoe department, was between 9,0001.. and 10,0002. All the 
performers, male and female, with the exception of Mr. Macready, 
were supplied from the wardrobe of the theatre. 





A Commission of Lunacy sat on Tuesday, at Gray’s Inn Coffee- 
house, to inquire into the state of mind of Miss Louisa Ridge, a lady 
of fortune, whose friends reside near Yarmouth. The patient was 
haunted with a strange notion that Lord Prudhoe, who also, she said, 
went by the name of Neville, was desirous of marrying her. Ample 
evidence was produced to prove her insanity; and a verdict was given 
accordingly. 

It gives us great pleasure to find that a new institution is about to be 
opened at the West End, to afford to the houseless poor a supper, bed, 
breakfast, and medical assistance if required. The Committee have 
appointed Mr. Charles Corpe, of Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
as their medical officer; and the list of subscribers already includes the 
chief of the nobility.— Times. 
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At the Bow Street Office, on Monday, eight Polish officers com: 
plained to Mr. Twyford, that the allowance out of the Parliamentury 
grant, and the private subscription for the relief of the destitute Poles, 
had been denied to them by the Polish Association, and that they were 
consequently reduced to extreme distress. The Magistrate could only 
advise them to repeat their application, and a few shillings were given 
them to supply their immediate wants. Seeing the report of this 
application in the newspapers, Lord Dudley Stuart wrote a letter to 
Mr. Twyford, explaining that the complainants had no title to the 
assistance of the Association. When the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer extended the relief to all the refugee Poles in the country, instead 
of confining it to those who were in England when the first grant was 
made, he took the administration of the funds out of the hands of the 
Polish Association and gave it to the Lords of the Treasury— 

‘* We were applied to,”’ says Lord Dudley, ‘for lists of the refugees who had 
been in the receipt of the relief from the Government fund, and of those who 
had been relieved out of our private funds. In supplying them, we felt it our 
duty tosubmit the names of some as persons who, for reasons which we stated, 
ought not to receive further relief. Of the eight persons who have applied to 
you, the names of four were thus submitted ; the other two not being on any 
list of persons relieved by us, were not, of course, given in to Government, and two 
who were not included in the lists originally given in, having since established 
their claims to the satisfaction of the Association, were inserted in a supple- 
mentary list forwarded by us to the Treasury on the 18th ult. The same was 
notified to them at the time. It is clear, then, that the complaint of the latter 
against us is entirely void of foundation ; and equally so is the statement that 
those who were excluded had applied to kuow the reason of their exclusion, 
but had received no answer ; all who have applied had the reasons communicated 
to them, though perhaps they may not have been found satisfactory.” 

The Poles, in a letter to the Times, deny that this statement is 
correct. 

At the same office, on Monday, two persons of respectable appear- 
ance, one a half-pay officer of the Army, the other a clerk in the Cus- 
toms, were charged with fighting and creating a disturbance in the 
Edgware Road. Mr. Jackson, the military man, was conversing with 
a passenger in an omnibus, respecting the practice of allowing gentle- 
men’s servants a commission for recommending tradesmen for their 
masters’ custom. Something like a quarrel occurred ; and Jackson said 
that his opponent was a breeches-maker, and had committed a breach of 
good manners. No offence was taken at this remark by the object of 
it, who left the omnibus ; whereupon the Customhouse clerk, also in 
the omnibus, said to Jackson—“ Do you know who you have been 
talking to so freely? Why, he’s worth 20,000/. every morning he rises: 
and if you had said as much to me, I'd have knocked your head through 
the side of the omnibus.” Jackson said, that they had better get out 
if there was to be punching of heads. Accordingly both got out, and 
began to fight; when a Policeman took them into custody. The Ma- 
gistrates discharged them without a fine. We suspect a couple of 
labourers would have been made to pay more than they could afford for 
a similar breach of the peace. 

Thomas Bignell, a youth of seventeen, was charged at the Worship 
Street Oflice, on Thursday, with aiding in the robbery of his em- 
ployer, Mr. Baker, an ironmonger in Finsbury Place, to the extent of 
about 620/. in bills of exchange and cash. Mr. Baker’s premises had 
been broken open, and the contents of his money-box carried off. 
There was no direct evidence against the prisoner; but he gave a pre- 
varicating account of himself, and was remanded for a week. 

The Greenwich Magistrates strictly enforce the law against Sunday 
trading. On Sunday last, a green-grocer was seen to put something 
into a woman’s apron, which a witness proved to be turnips. The 
defendant said he gave the turnips to the woman. One of the Magis- 
trates suggested that the gift might be “ charity,” and therefore uo 
offence against the law; but as it did not appear that the recipient 
was needy, the transaction was decreed to be a sale, and a fine of five 
shillings was imposed upon the offender ! 





On Tuesday morning, a fire broke out in Mr. Purcell's brewery at 
Brixton, and destroyed part of the premises, and a stable, and injured 
other buildings adjoining, before it was extinguished. 

On the same morning, a shoemaker’s warehouse in the Old Kent 
Road was completely burnt down, and property worth between 2,000. 
and 3,000/. consumed. 

: The roof of Bromley House, near Bromley Church, Middlesex, was 
discovered on fire, also on Tuesday morning. The damage was not 
great, in consequence of the activity of the firemen and the good sup- 
ply of water. 





Che Country. 

The success of the Liberals at the Liverpool Municipal election, 
was signal. Out of 48 Councillors, 32 are Liberals, and 16 Tories. 
Add the 16 Aldermen, who are all Reformers, and there is a total ma- 
jority of 32—48 to 16—in the Council. 

A letter from Leeds mentions, that the result of the Municipal elec- 
tion has sorely disappointed the Whigs—10 Tories and 6 Liberals 
having been elected. The Leeds burgesses are tired of their new 
rulers, and, like other men, fond of finding fault. So, in a pet, they 
are ‘putting in Tories, by way of a change, or revenge. It is added, 

owever, that apart from such motives, the Liberals are disheartened 

and disgusted with the conduct of the Ministrry, anda general election 
— find them all at loggerheads. It is at Leeds as in most other 
places, 

There haye been meetings of the working men at Bolton, Rochdale, 
and Preston, within these few days. At Preston, Feargus O’ Connor 
announced his intention of being a candidate to represent that place at 
the next election. 

The Dorset Chronicle says that “the organization of the labouring 
classes, that commenced elsewhere, is extending considerably amongst 
the agricultural population ” of Dorsetshire. 

_ Mr. Paulton, employed by the Manchester Anti-Corn-law Associa- 
tion, has been lecturing at Bolton. 





The Liverpool steam-ship has made an experimental trip to Cork, 
with the following satisfactory results— 


“She started with 78) to.s of fuel on beard; an] in twinty-four hours 
steamed 185 miles, with a strong wind both before and al aft the beam. . Tie 
sea was most tremendous, frequently topping the funnel. Her consumption € 
fuel did not exeved 25 hundredweight per hour, and she had conseqteatly cea’s 
on board for twenty-six days’ voyage.” 

After this, the Liverpool sailed without h:sitation, from Cove, e% 
Tuesday, for New York, with forty of her ori,inal passengers. 

The Royal William’s passage from Liverpool to New York occe~ 
pied twenty days; during nearly the whole of which the weather was 
tempestuous and the winds adverse. On the morning of the day om 
which she entered New York, wood was burned to keep up the steam; 
the coal having been exhausted, owing to the passage having been &ro 
days longer than had been expected. In other respects, the trip was mest 
satisfactory, the vessel having proved herself an admirable sea-boat amd 
an excellent steamer. It is worthy of remark, that the packet-shig 
Orpheus, a fast sailor, which sailed from Liverpool thirteen days before 
the Royal William, namely, on the 7th of September, had not reacked@ 
New York on the 13th of October; a proof of the adverse gales which 
prevailed in the Atlantic, and which the steamer had to encounter.— 
Liverpool Albion. [This is a close calculation of fuel.] 











Earl Fitzwilliam has given the sum of 1,0002. towards affording addi- 
tional church accOmmation at Malton. 

Sir Robert Peel has contributed 5002. to the Lichfield and Coveatry 
Diocesan Church-building Association, the object of which is tke 
erection of new churches and parsonage- houses where they are required. 

Carlisle races, last week, were interrupted by a flood, occasioned by 
the ove: flow of the Eden. The water stoced on the course more tam 
turee feet deep. 

There have been considerable falls of snow in the North of Englené, 
as well as in Scotland. 

The North Union Railway was opened last week for the conveyaxa= 
of passengers. 





In our second edition last week, brief mention was made of a Sire 4 
the Castle Inn, Tamworth. An inquest was held on Saturday, on the 
bodies of six female servants, who were burnt to death. It appeared 
from the evidence, that the fire had originated in a flue of the bar~ 
room. The flames spread with such rapidity, that the inmates of the 
house, who first discovered the fire, escaped with much difficulty med 
with the assistance of persons outside, from their bedroom-windews. 
The barmaid was found ‘burnt to a cinder,” on the first landing. 
The other five servants, who slept in an attic, were suffocated in bed. 
The verdict was “accidental death.” A woman, who had former? 
been servant at the inn, went on Saturlay to see the dead bodies: she 
went home dreadfully shocked, and died in half an hour. 

On Thursday forenoon, a quantity of gunpowder, in Mr. Hale's 
powder- mills, at Oare, near Faversham, exploded ; and three mem 
employed in the mill were killed, and their bodies so mutilated, thax 
they could scarcely be recognized. Another person sowing wheat a& 
the time of the explosion in a field, fifty yards from the mill, was itte- 
rally cut in two by some of the fragments of the building. The 
cottages and other premises in the neighbourhood was more or les 
shattered. 

Twenty-five men, employed on the Plymouth Breakwater, were 
drowned on Wednesday afternoon, in attempting to return in an eper 
boat from the Breakwater to Catwatcr. A heavy squall upset the 
beat; and though several boats put off to rescue them, none were 
saved. The boat floated ashore bottom upwards. Hundreds of pex- 
sons on the shore saw the poor fellows struggling for their lives in the 
water; and the shrieks of the widows and children of the deceased 
were most distressing. 

On Tresday evening, an inquest was held at Leamington, on the 
corpse of Mr. Henry John Brabazon, a gentleman of fortune, related 
to the Earl of Meath and Sir William Brabazon. Mr. Brabazon hed 
been hunting on Tuesday morning, and after his return home walked 
out. Soon afterwards, he was found by a post-boy, lying in a shallew 
brook, quite dead. Several witnesses swore that Mi. Brabazon was 
perfeetly collected, to all appearance, when at home. The Jury 7- 
turned a verdict—“* Found drowned ; but from what cause, there is u@ 
evidence before the Jury.” 

An inquest was held at Chatham on Wednesday evening, en the 
body of Ross, a marine, killed on the 27th October in an affray be~ 
tween the soldiers of the Sixty-seventh and Seventy-fourth Regimes 
and a party of Marines. Eleven soldiers are charged with being prin- 
cipals in the conflict. The marines were unarmed; but the soldiere 
had bludgeons. ‘The inquest was adjourned to Monday next. 

Blocksage, the man who was suspected of the murder near Glossep 
has been discharged, there being no evidence against him. Suspiciex 
now falls on an Irishman, Michael Mooney. 

A portion of the embankment of the Birmingham Railway, mea 
Leighton Buzzard, forty miles from London, gave way on Thursday 
night, owing to the flooded state of the country; and yesterday morn. 
ing the train was overturned at that place, and some carriages broken. 
The passengers escaped without serious injury; but were delayed ex. 
their journey about four hours. 














IRELAND. 


A meeting of noblemen and gentlemen, convened by the Earl ef 
Charlemont, was held on Monday, at that nobleman’s house, to take 
into consideration the line of railway from the North of Ireland, ze- 
commended by the Commissioners. Lord Gosford moved a resola- 
tion in approbation of the Commissioners’ line. Mr. Bermingkam 
seconded the resolution ; but complained of the neglect of the West of 
Ireland by the Commissioners. The resolution was passed. Mc. 
Wilson, Governor of the Bank of Ireland, moved that a company be 
formed for the construction of a railway on the Commissioners’ line, 
Mr. Sharman Crawford suggested the precaution of ascertaining post- 
tively what aid Government would afford, before a company was formed < 
the Belfast Harbour and Ulster Railway proprietors obtained fromm 





Mr. Spring Rice only part of the money recommended to be advanced 
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by the Board of Works, though both undertakings had been carried on 
in reliance of such assistance. The Duke of Leinster read to the 
meeting an address to the Queen, which he should use his influence to 
get extensively signed: it was strongly in favour of railways as a means 
of employing the poor. Lord Charlemont and Mr. Bermingham ex- 
pressed their concurrence with Mr. Crawford’s views: and, on that 
gentleman’s motion, a committee was appointed to confer with the 
Government ; Mr. Wilson’s motion being withdrawn. 





_ There is to be a grand Protestant meeting in Dublin on the 14th 
instant. 

§ It would seem to be a decided point that the Poor-law Bill, inas- 
much as it provides alone for the rating of town lands, cannot be 
carried into effect in Dublin, Cork, and several other places, until a 
supplementary bill shall have been passed—Dublin Correspondent of 
the Chronicle. [ Thus, the measure of the last session is rendered in a 
great degree ineffectual, by a gross blur 

Mr. Spring Rice has appointed his cousin, Mr. Collis, to be Deputy 
Keeper of the Irish Court of Exchequer. 

Another valuable place has fallen to the Whigs by the death of 
Lieutenant Mason, R.N., Governor of the City Marskalsea Prison 
for Debtors. The salary is 900. per annum: and amongst the per- 
sons named for it is Captain Williams, A.D.C. Lieutenant Mason 
vas married to a niece of Earl Grey, under whose Administration he 
got the appointment. 

Another lengthened epistle from “ John of Tuam” has appeared, 
waruing his dearly beloved flock against the covert villanies of the 
Education Board in the way of proselytizing. 

Mr. Thaddeus O’ Mal has written a long letter to “ John Tuam,” 
in defence of the National system of Education for Ireland. 

The Tipperary Magistrates held a me son Wednesday week, at 
Thurles, and, with one dissentient voice—that of Mr. Scully—agreed 
to memorialize Lord Normanby ‘“ for protection to their lives and 
property.” A reply from Lord Morpeth assures the memorialists of 
Lord Normanby’s aid; but nothing 

The man who actually fired the shot that killed Mr. O'Keeffe is in 
custody and fully ; but to trace the conspiracy to its source 

the object.— Zipperary Free Pr 
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The first number of the new paper, the Dublin Monitor, is eredit 
to the talent and industry of those engaged in its production; various, 
animated, intelligent, amusing; and of a very handsome appearance. 
It is plain that it will be a thora in the path of Whig and pseudo 
Radical, as well as of Tory factionists; and that a brisk tire is to be 
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poured upon the Railway Commission job, its patrons, and agents of 
every degree, There is something too much of Mr. Pierce Mahony 
and Mr. Quinn ; and we should desiderate more earnestness of manner 
in the treatment of some subjects. But it is 





i first number. “ Nothing so difficult 
>’ and this is as true of a newspaper 


icle is not an unfair specimen of the salic 








right tone 
a beginning ; 
folk 

* Justice to Ireland! What is it?” exclaims yon half-s 
peasant, as he crawls through the miry road, his mind distracted with anguish 
and his unfortunate carcase drenched with rain. Justice to Ireland!” quoth 
Normarby, with a look of theatrical counterfeited astonishment, *** ’tis 
somethi ; o thousands; ’ 
*tis a place, a farce, a novel, a Vignoles letter; a marquis coronet, ny lady 
in the bedchamber, or any other bauble that thon pleasest.” “Justice to Tre- 
Jand, infatuated man, why ask the question?” cries Lord Plunkett, with a 
sardonic grin; ‘ Justice to Ireland consists iu the Chance!lor’s mace, in the 
pleasures of patronage, and the power of place; it is a kind parent, and protects 
its progeny—if thou thinkest not so, inquire of my Hanonibals.” ** Justice to 
Ireland,” reiterates Anthony Blake, “ thou irreligious and igaorant man, whom 
1 can only excuse upon remembering that National Schools had not been esta- 
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nothing ; ’twas mine. ’trs yours, and has been slave 
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blished in thy early days, how caust thou put such an interrogatory? art thou 
a Christian, a Roman Catholic, and yet dost thou require to be iuformed upou 
this all-important matt Learn then, that it has brought me, formerly a poor 
Adjutant in the Galway Militia, afterwards borrower among the Jew mouey-lend- 






















ers, in order to raise the wind for Lord Wellesley, to be C Re: LUCET, BY, 
Chief Remembrancer ! with many thousands a year ; ‘wretch, 





if thou hast but one suiL1inG left, go hence, and exercisi } ich T dare 
not, by posting it down in the Corn Exchange, and becoming a P URSOR.” 
“ Justice to Ireland,” respouds Dr. M‘H axe, “ you will not find it in all Marl- 
borough Street, nor would [ have you look far it in the columns of the Morning 
Chronicle more than in the Achill Terald.” “ Justice to treland,” roars Pat 
Costeilo to Carew O'Dwyer ; “Och, murder, do you hear what the lad is after 
axing? Well, ‘what a coming down stairs as this is, you never yet did see.’ ” 
* Justice to Ireland,” titters Pierce Mahony, with seented handkerchief and an 
accent where the mingled patois of a Limerick brogue is wrapped up in the 
cockueyism of Whitechapel, ** why, I declare, ’pon h nour, my Lori Lins- 
downe, little Rice, and Conway of the Post, say that [ myself am Ju-Uce to 
Treland ; and that a statue should be erected to the rejected of Donna Maria, 
whom Daniel O'Connell, with intolerable vulgarity (for, ’pon honour, we, 
in the West End, although we receive Dan’s support, think him a low 
fellow,) designated the Prince of Jobbers.” Justice to Ireland,” saith 
Mr. Comnissioner Nicholls, “lies, like truth, in a broth-pot;’ come, if 
thou ait tired of roaming hither and thither, throughout the gladsome earth, 
and if thou dost not imagine that basking, Narcissus-like, beside a cold 
brook on a raw and gusty day is a comfortable recreation—come, 
I say, and I will cage you as close in one of my Bastiley as ever I did a 
Guinea Black in the hold of a slave-ship.” ‘Justice tu Iveland, thou repro- 
bate,” bellows Lord Glengall, “would be accomplished if thou, aud some 
thousands like thee, were consigned to the gallows—this, to quote my own 
Doctor O’ Toole, ‘is part of my system.’”  ‘ Justice to land,” sighs 
Recorder Shaw, “is interwoven with the existence of our beggarly Corpora- 
tion.” “Justice to Ireland,” groans out the miserable and defeated West, 
* methinks it fled with ny venerable father-in-law’s cash, thrown away upon 
the Dublin Election px tition, but Iam not quite certain if it would not return 
if I were seated in his place upon the Bench.” Justice to Ireland,” drawls 
forth Sergeant Jackson, would be achieved by giving thee a Bible, and sending 
thee to the tread-mill to be whipped into a state of grace, and by bestowing upon 
me the Chief Justiceship of the Court of Queen’s Bench, or some other lucra 

tive legal appointment.” ** Justice to Ireland,” says the smirking, place-hunt- 
ing patriot, ‘can only be obtained by your hastening to register your vote, if 
your Jandlord has not already kicked you out of possession for non-payment of 
ack-rent, coupled with a refusal to proceed with him to the hustings at the 
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last contested election.” ‘Justice to Ireland, my good fellow,” whispers the 
HONEST MAN, ‘has become a sad prostitute, and therefore it is much better to 
* stand at ease,’ and have nothing to do with her, as she will eventually break 
your back, by employing you as a convenient stepping-stone to assist her heart- 
less and brainless favourites to scamper into warm berths.” 





The Waterford Chronicle complains, that neither the City nor 
County Members will give any countenance to the public dinner in 
Waterford, at which Mr. O’Connell is to be entertained on the 13th 
instant. The Members for the County are Messrs. Villiers Stuart, 
and Power—for the City, Wyse and Barron. 

We are within a few weeks of a mighty struggle; and what, let us 
ask, are the preparations? We have made no small exertion to obtain 
justice for Ireland. With the exception of the efforts made by O’Con- 
nell—and only we are modest we would say the Pilot—to rally the peo- 
ple, what has been done by anybody else? * *® * But the session 
is coming, and what are our preparations? Who helps O’Connell ? 
Where are the other Members for Ireland ? What are they doing? 
“ What are they doing in the North?” Are they for the agitation or 
are they not? Do they range with the Wait-a-whiles? and do they 
trim their little wherries with here a bag of sand, and there with a bag 
of stones? The time will not afford any mincing policy of this na- 
ture. We hold our lease and tenure of liberty on the security of a 
single life—the life of a human being! An accident to Queen Vic- 
toria, and L:rnest of Hanover returns! Sacred Heaven! what would 
follow. —Dublin Pilot. {King Ernest’s blind son would follow. ] 

At a Precursor meeting, held in Drogheda, Dr. Crolly, the Catholic 
Primate, took a conspicuous part. 





The Reverend Mr. Davern, of Knockany, has written a third letter 
to Mr. O'Connell, in defence and explanation of his former epistles ; 
to which this last is inferior in force and eloquence, though it demon- 
strates the advantage which the Church has gained by the Tithe Bill. 
He calls upon Mr. O'Connell for measures; and declares that the 
new agitation is no agitation at all,” but “ mere child’s play.” 

We deem it due to Mr. Wyse, M.P., to state, that though im- 
propriator of tithes to a considerable amount in the City of Water- 
ford, be has not claimed them for many years, or lodged any 
schedule whatever for his portion of the Million Loan,.— Waterford 
Chronicle. 

Mr. Spring Rice expresses himself favourable to the general pro- 
position for establishing a Provincial College, not only in the South, 
but ia Connaught also. John Tuam would, perbaps, denounce the 
latter, unless he were made the principal. — Chronicle. 








In the Commission Court of Dublin, on Monday, Carrick, “ the 
monk” as he is called, was tried on a charge of murdering John 
Touche; a child placed under his care. The evidence proved that the 
prisoner had treated the child with extreme brutality; but the Judge 
charged the Jury, that unless they were satisfied that the intent was to 
cause death, their verdict must be “manslaughter.” The Jury were 
locked up all night; and on Tuesday morning brought in a verdict of 
“uegrayated manslaughter.” The Judge said, that it was not the 
proviace of the Jury, but of the Court, to consider the circumstances 
of aggravation; and the verdict was altered to “ manslaughter.” On 
Wednesday, Carrick was sentenced to transportation for life. 





SCOTLAND. 


The Glasgow Argus reckons the present registered Liberal majority 
in Glasgow at 685, and announces a gain of 18 votes on the Lanark- 
shire registration. 

A party of three hundred Liberals, members of the Reform Asso- 
ciation, dined together at Aberdeen on Wednesday week. The 
speeches, which are reported at length in the Aberdeen Herald, were 
generally of a rather Whiggish cast. That of Mr. Adam, editor of the 
Herald, was the most independent in its tone. Mr. Bannerman spoke 
like one anxious to avoid the most interesting political questions of the 
day. One of the applauded toasts, which gives a clue to the mongrel 
character of the party, was the following— 

“ Popular Education; the health of Henry Lord Brougham; and success to 
the present Ministry in their scheme for the advancement of education in Scot- 
land; and may they never cease, so long as they hold the helm of a Reform 
Parliament, to bombard the House of Lords with good measures!” [For 

: ah 





A numerously attended Anti-Church meeting has been held at 
Hamilton. his is one of the results of Dr. Chalmers’s crusade in the 
West of Scotland. 

At a numerous meeting held last week in the Magdalen Yard, 
Dundee, the “working men of Forfarshire” appointed Mr. Burns, 
the choice of the majority of the Political Union, their delegate to the 
London Convention. A rival meeting, but thinly attended, was held 
at the same time, on the same ground—the booths being about a hun- 
dred yards apart—at which Mr. Hunter was appointed; but his elec- 
tion is considered null and void. 





On Friday week, great alarm was caused in the Glasgow Post-office, 
in consequence of its being discovered that the letter-box was on fire! 
On smoke being noticed, the box was instantly broken open, and the 
flames extinguished without much damage being done. The letters in 
it were, however, burnt on the edges; and a minute’s delay would have 
destroyed the whole. A likely cause for this atrocious act is, that the 
guilty party wished to destroy some correspondence which it may have 
been of importance to keep back.— Glasgow Chronicle. 





Hliscellancous. 

A correspondent of the Chronicle says, that Baron Bolland is still 
extremely unwell, and that it is generally thought he will retire from 
the bench; to be succeeded by Sir Robert Rolfe, Solicitor- General. 
But will Ministers venture to make a vacancy for a Tory in Penryn? 

There have been rumours—resting, however, on no announced 
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authority—that in consequence of the death of his lady, Lord John 
Russell will retire for a time from public life. 

We regret to learn that the last accounts of the state of the Right 
Honourable J. C. Ferguson, were of so unfavourable a nature as to 
preclude all hope of his recovery. We hope that the electors of Kirk- 
cudbright will be on the alert and provide a suitable successor-— Globe. 
{The Globe has discovered that Cuparshire, wherever it may be, is not 
represented in the British Parliament; but now our contemporary 
puzzles us again with a Mr. J. C. Ferguson. There is no Member 
of that name in the House of Commons. ] 

There is no truth in the statement which has appeared in some 

apers, that Sir James Carnac has been appointed Governor of Bom- 
Ge. We believe there is a standing order that no gentleman who has 
been an East India Director can be appointed to any such office until 
he has been two years out of the direction. This, of course, sets Sir 
James Carnac’s appointment out of the question. The report is, that 
Sir Wilmot Horton will be the new Governor ; but no appointment has 
been made.— Globe. 

Major John Macphail has been appointed Governor of Dominica. 

Mr. Hutt, the new Governor of Western Australia, has been ap- 
pointed Vice- Admiral of that province. 





While the Duke of Wellington was following the hounds between 
Walmer and Upper Deal, a few days since, his horse fell. Lord Mahon 
promptly came to his assistance: the old soldier shook the dirt off his 
cloak, and rode away, nothing injured—he is accustomed to tumbles. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson, President of the Board of Trade, has ar- 
rived in Paris ; for the purpose, it is believed, of following up the ne- 
gotiations already commenced between the Governments of England 
and France, respecting the import-duty of linen thread, which in 
France amounts to 5 per cent., and would, if the pretensions of the 
parties interested therein be acceded to, be raised to 30 per cent.— 
french Paper. The Right Honourable C. Poulett Thomson has ar- 
rived at Wentworth, Rotherham, from Chillingham Castle, Northum- 
berland.—Morning Post of Tuesday. [Where is the Right Honour- 
able Poulett Thomson ?] 

We have received a very extraordinary letter from Lord Frederick C. 
Beauclerk, requesting us to contradict a paragraph which appeared in 
our paper of Saturday, stating that his Lordship had been on a visit to 
the Duke of St. Alban’s. The noble Lord says, “since the Dutchess’s 
will, I have not entered his doors ;” and adds other expressions which 
we forbear to print.—Post. 

The interment of Lady John Russell will take place at the family 
mausoleum of the Duke of Bedford, at Cheneys, in Buckinghamshire ; 
of which place the Reverend Lord Wriothesley Russell, his Grace's 
fourth son, is Rector. The mournful ceremony will be attended by 
the Marquises of Abercorn and Tavistock, and all the male members 
of the Russell family at present in England. We understand that her 
Majesty had graciously signified her intention of standing sponsor to 
the infant daughter of Lord John Russell, and that she should bear 
the Royal name of Victoria.—Evening Paper. Lord John Russell, 
who went to Cashiobury Park on Thursday, joins the funeral procession 
on the road. It takes place to-day. 





_In reply to a letter from Archdeacon Wodehouse, the Bishop of 
Norwich has explained, that he never authorized Mr. Turner of New- 
castle to publish his name as a subscriber to his sermons, but merely 
intended to purchase the work, out of respect to Mr. Turner’s cha- 
racter. So now, we suppose, as both the Bishops have made the 
amende honorable to their clergy, the matter will be allowed to drop. 

The Marquis of Northampton is talked of as likely to be the new 
President of the Royal Society. 

The sale of the effects, the property of the late Lord Carrington, 
removed from Deal Castle, took place at the Assembly-rooms, Deal. 
The property realized enormous prices, in some instances near fifty 
per cent. above the actual value. Some old wine, bought in the wood 
by the late Mr. Pitt, when Lord Warden, fetched a great price.— 
Canterbury Journal. 

The Brighton Gazetle says, extensive forgeries have been committed 
by a gentleman connected with a great public establishment, who with 
an accomplice has made off to America. The father of the accom- 
plice is “ honourably known to the public.” 





Sir Henry Halford has appeared before the public this week, charged 
with inhumanity towards an old friend, Mr. Lockley, en eminent 
surgeon. According to the first edition of the circumstances, Sir 
Henry invited Mr. Lockley, who was in ill health, to visit him at his 
country-house in Leicestershire. Both set out by the Birmingham 
Railroad ; but at Tring Mr. Lockley was seized with something like an 
apoplectic fit: Sir Henry had him conveyed to the station, and hav- 
ing given directions for medical aid to be quickly sent for, proceeded 
on his journey: medical aid did not arrive for some hours: Mr. 
Lockley was removed to London, and died the same afternoon. Sir 
Henry Halford has corrected this account, ina letter to the Zimes. He 
Says, that thinking a change of air would benefit Mr. Lockley, he in- 
vited him to his country-house: that they went together to the terminus 
at Euston Square; where Mr. Lockley “had a fall,” but he assured 
Sir Henry that it was merely accidental: they took their places in the 
railway carriage ; and after passing Watford, Mr. Lockley “became 
sick, and soon afterwards fell asleep, breathed oppressively, and did not 
answer” Sir Henry’s questions, Sir Henry took him to the parlour 
of the Inspector of the Tring station, “a most humane person,” and 
gave directions that Mr. Dewsbury of Tring, or his assistant, should 
come immediately to Mr. Lockley’s aid— 

“I gave directions what should be done; and requested further, that Mr. 
Dewsbury, when he had bled Mr. Lockley, would send a message to London to 
apprize his family of the misfortune, and to request Dr. Lockley, his son, to 
come down immediately. Having given these precise directions, I felt that I 
could not be of any further use at present, and therefore pursued my journey. 
Mr. Dewsbury executed all my wishes within an hour; and Dr. Lockley 
arrived at ten o’clock the same evening. I should have been ready to return 
the next day; but after Mr. Dewsbury’s first visit, Mr. Lockley had the daily 





assistance of friends from London; and Dr. Watson gave his sanction to his 
patient’s removal to London on the 6th; which I learned by a letter from Mrs. 
Lockley the following day, informing me that he had accomplished the jour 
without inconvenience, and was thought better. If I could have administered, 
instead of directing only, the expedients of our art to my friend, I should have 
done so; but feeling assured that I had provided Mr. Dewsbury’s or his assist 
ant’s immediate attention, I went on; and my conscience does not reproach me 
with the slightest neglect of my friend, who died, not that evening, as has been 
erroneously stated, but on the 14th of October, twelve days after his first 
seizure, in the bosom of his family in Half-moon Street.” 

From Sir Henry Halford’s own account, it would seem that he left 
his friend in a very alarming state, without any certainty that Mr. 
Dewsbury, or another medical man, would arrive in time to bleed him. 
No physician, we think, would be warranted in leaving a stranger under 
such circumstances, unless professionally engaged elsewhere; and Mr. 
Lockley was Sir Henry’s “friend.” It appears, too, that the superfine 
physician of the Court could not bleed a patient; a surgeon was re- 
quired to perform that essential service. On this point we may quote 
the sensible remarks of a correspondent of the Times— 

‘© The President of the College of Physicians, then, has declared that he 
could not be of use in saving a fellow-creature from apoplectic death, because he 
was not able to afford, on the occasion, that aid ef his art which offered tha 
only chance of instantaneous relief! Does not such a declaration proclaim at 
at once, and with a force lameutably too impressive, the necessity of insisting 
on every medical practitioner, no matter how denominated, being qualified to 
afford, upon an emergency, every aid that may be required to save human life, 
and of abolishing those absurd distinctions which go to exclude from the Col- 
lege of Physicians Doctors of Medicine who happen tobe also members of the 
College of Surgeons,—distinctions by no one more strenuously insisted upon 
before the Parliamentary Medical Committee in 1834, than by the very indivi- 
dual who has now to rue the fatal effects of his ignorance of practical surgery? 

“In order that the public may affix a proper value to Sir Heary Halford’s 
defence of his conduct contained in your journal, they ought to consider well 
the anomalous state of the medical profession in this country, as detailed in the 
Parliamentary volumes of the Committee alluded to, or in the oration recently 
published by the British Medical Association, which has taken the lead im 
endeavouring to obtain wholesome medical reforms, by making running com- 
ments upon and contrasting one part with another of the contents of those ex- 
traordinary volumes.” 





The first proceedings in the Arches Court against Mrs. Woolfrey, 
for the Papistical gravestone, were on Friday last; when the widow 
was ordered to appear by her proctor. Since then, a letter signed 
“ Sewells,” has appeared in the Zimes and Morning Chronicle, in ex- 
planation of the course taken by Mr. Breeks. The pith of the apo- 
logy is, that the reverend gentleman acted on the urgent application of 
certain of his parishioners; that the widow absolutely insisted upon 
placing the stone in a conspicuous place, and that the proceedings were 
in conformity with the rules of the Ecclesiastical Courts. The fol- 
lowing reply to thig statement appeared in the Chronicle of Thursday— 

“ Sir—In the Chronicle of to-day I perceive a letter written by ‘ Sewells,’ purportin; 
to be ‘a statement of facts.” Of course we must give full toleration to all mankind, an 
permit every one to state for himself. Perhaps, what would be a true ‘statement of 
facts’ in my mind might not be so in Messrs, Sewells’; but as long as I am in London 

I should advise these Messrs, Sewells (whom every one must know, if we take their 
word for it,) not to assert any thing as tacts but what, in plain English, they can prove, 
They say they are the attornies of the Reverend Mr. Breeks. (Not more worthy of credit 
for that.) As such, these Messrs. Sewells seem to claim a peculiar credit. Now, per- 
haps the public will give me a little, when I state that I am the brother of the late Mr. 
Joseph Woolfrey, whose widow is so persecuted in the inquisitorial Court of Arches. 
Perliaps they will credit me when I say my widowed sister-in-law, as a Catholic, was 
forbidden by the sacred word of God to erase one iota of what she believed divine. I 
am the person who taught her that doctrine, and that ought to have been cited before 
the Arches Court for this extreme ‘ excess.’ But as to Messrs. Sewells’ correct ‘ statement 
of facts’ they ought, ifthey wished to convey truth to the mind of the public, to have 
stated that my brother was their chief oppouent in politics ; that whenever they abused 
his religion he thought proper to defend it; that he had exposed them and their fami- 
lies as placeliolders (sineeures) —governors of Carisbrooke ruins, and the ladies as por- 
tresses and sweepers of the castle yard, &c. This would have explained to the people 
of England why and wherefore Mrs. Woolfrey, widow, was to be selected as the butt of 
persecution. ‘Chey should have told the people of England, through the Times, that 
Mrs. Woolfrey, widow, had lately become a convert from Protestantism to Catholicity, 
and had been instrumental in others doing the same, being led to do so by their pri- 
vate judgment. These Messrs, Sewells should have informed the people that the 
Reverend Mr. Breeks had given his permission, provided he was secure from_his 
Bishop’s censure, and also that the Bishop declared he had nothing to do with the affair, 
and consequeutly my sister left to act as private interpretation should direct her, 
They should have said only opinions were given by the Bishop or parson; and as those 
opinions were on doctrine, and we knew the Church of England was not averse to the 
doctrine of praying for the dead, we presumed —or rather the widow presumed—in her 
afilictions. Messrs. Sewells should have told us that the Reverend Mr. Breeks had 
received his fees by his officers the day of erection, and demanded a second fee after the 
lapse of eight days, and then let it remain tranquil six weeks, until such men as 
Messrs. Sewells wrote to the Bishop. and obliged him to take part in the shame of the 
age. Had these gentlemen said the tomb of Mr. Woolfrey was erected where all his 
Catholic friends were interred, instead of saying a ‘conspicuous part’—had they 
declared the inscriptions were peculiarly small instead of conspicuous, they would have 
been more in accordance with truth. : 

“ That the Reverend Mr. Breeks would not have concerned himself, if left to him- 
self, I readily believe; for, if Lam rightly informed, he has not duty enough to fatigue 
him, though he possesses three livings, and lives very comfortably in the country, 
away from all the annoyances of a congregation. 4 

“ Begging to assure Messrs. Sewells that I am in London, and that the Catholic In- 
stitute of Great Britain have taken the cause in hand, eae 

“ [ remain, your most obedient servant, &c. H. N. Woourrey. 

«“ P.S. Near Mr. Woolfrey’s tombstone there is a tombstone erected to the memory 
Mr. Barnes, with the same inscription, these twenty-three years standing, and no ob- 
jection has ever been ma¢e.” 

A eorrespondent of the Chronicle says that ‘ solemn obits” are per- 
formed at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on the Sunday before the 
four quarter days, when the “ souls of the founders are prayed for,” 
and when all connected with the chapel who do not attend are fined. 
He recommends the Reverend John Breeks to cite the Dean and 
Canons of St. George’s Chapel before the Arches Court of Can- 
terbury. 

In connexion with this subject, and especially in reference to an 
article in last week’s Spectator, we have received the following com- 
munication from a correspondent— 

“TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
«« Croydon, 4th November 1838, 

“ Sir—I am sorry to see in your journal any remarks so deficient in the candour and 
honesty which usually distinguish the pages of the Spectator as are some of those in 
the paper entitled ‘The Vicar and the Widow.’ I am as much disgusted as yourself 
with the absurd and cumbrous machinery put in motion to punish the widow; but I 
faucy that the mode followed is the only one by which the removal of the offensive in- 
scription can be compelled. Moreover, the non-erasure of one Papistical inscription 
in Winchester Cathedral does not justify the continuance of another in Carisbrooke 
Churchyard— though, by your writing, you seem to say so.” 
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“ The ‘ faith pron.ulgated at Oxford’ by Messrs. Newman, Pusey, Keble, and others, 
is no ‘new faith’ even in modern times; but was the faith of many oid Euglish 
divines; and its promulgators are only desirous of Lringing back the Church to 
Apostolical purity. 

“It does not countenance the prominent doctrines of the Roman Catholic creed, 
though its enemies assert that it does. Far from it, Mr. Newman has written the best 
book, certainly, of this generation, against the Roman heresies. 

“Mr. Newman is not the editor of the British Critic; which publication does not go 
the whole length of the Oxford Tracts, 

“ Does your first quotation from Froude’s Remains amount to any thing more than 
a question put for the sake of eliciting a reply ? 

“Is the parenthesis your own, or the author’s, in your third quotation from the 
same book ? 

“Is there any thing in the ‘monastic system’ contrary to the duc’rines of Protes- 
tantism ? 

“The Bishop of Chester I give up. 

“ After all, you seem, by the latter part of your article, to have no objection to the 
pompous ceremonials of Roman Catholicism. 

“Why should you sneer at the Vicar of Carisbrooke, as you do in your last para- 
graph? He may be acting upon right principle, and using the only means in his power 
to prevent his rustic congregation from receiving erroneous impressious from church- 
yard inscriptions. 

“‘T hope you will not consider these remarks impertinent. I have for some time 
been a reader of the Spectator; and have become squeamish in newspaper articles, 
and have quite a keen eye for unjust paragraphs written in a spirit of party. 

“] am your constant reader, J.M.L.” 

On the theological points mooted by our correspondent, we cannot 
enter into any controversy : we think a newspaper an unfit medium for 
such discussions. In the passages quoted from Froude we made no 
alteration. The object of our article was to expose the gross absurdity 
and oppression of the proceedings against the Widow ot Carisbrooke, 
aggravated by the facts, that no measures were taken to remove inscrip- 
tions in the interior of the churches, certainly quite as ‘‘ Papistical ” as 
that which she placed on her husband’s gravestone, and that no ecclesias- 
tical censure was cast either upon the Oxford divines or the Bishop of 
Chester, who published and preached matter more offensive to strict 
Protestants. ‘To suggest that the Vicar “may be using the only means 
in his power,” is no defence of those means: it makes the case all the 
worse against the institutions which permit such tyranny, in default of 
a more spiritual and better discipline. It would seem, moreover, from 
Mr. Woolfrey’s letter, that personal and party spite, not pious zeal, 
was at the bottom of the persecution. Our correspondent is probably 
aware, that many other passages in the Oxford Tracts savour as 
strongly as those we quoted of what commonly passes for Popery, 
though doubtless the Oxford gentlemen see nothing in them inconsistent 
with ‘‘apostolical purity.” A newspaper published in Taunton states, 
that the preaching of the “new faith” in that town has startled and 
offended large numbers of people, while others are gratified by it. 
Under these circumstances, the proceedings against the Widow, how- 
ever regularly taken, become especially repugnant to the good sense and 
right feeling of the community, and deserve severe animadversion. 
The speculation respecting the attractive power of the Catholic cere- 
monial on the multitude, had no necessary connexion with the main 
object of the paper in the Spectator, but grew naturally enough out of 
it; the presumption being, that the Oxford divines aimed at gathering 
stray sheep into the fold of the Establishment: and, without giving any 
opinion for or against the Popish ceremonial, we suggested that they 
might be wise in their generation—bearing in mind all the while, that 
the advantage and profit of the State Church, not the truth of any 
doctrine or the piety of any practice, was the point in question. 





In a letter to Mr. Wheeler, manager of the South Australian Com- 
pany, and in reply to some false statements of a correspondent of the 
Times respecting the colony of Sourh Australia, Colonel Torrens 
mentions, that 200 working people had purchased amongst them a 
rural section of 134 acres, near Adelaide, for 1,000/, in order to build 
their own houses on their own land, and that mechanics were offered I4s. 
a day before they left the ships which took them to the colony. Yet, 
forsooth, some honest and well-informed persons assert that the colony 
is ruined, and the labourers are starving. 

For several months past, the Sun newspaper has displayed an adver. 
tisement, in prodigious types, over its leading article, of something 
called “the Golden Sun.” What this extraordinary production may 
have been, we cannot tell, not having seen it; but we tind from a letter 
by a surgeon copied from the Medical Gazette into the Times and other 
papers, including the Sun, that the process of preparation has been very 
pernicious to the health of the persons employed in it: the golden par- 
ticles having clung to the hairand turned it a green colour and produced 
a species of inflammation in the body. 

The Havre papers give an account of a dreadful storm which de- 
vastated that port on the 2d instant. Two water-spouts were seen at 
sea; after which, one of the most furious hurricanes ever remembered 
broke over the town, injuring several vessels in the harbour, and doing 
much mischief to property of every kind. The dikes protecting the 
marshes of Lonfleur were carried away, and the country inundated. 

A Jersey paper states that great upprehensions are entertained in 
that island for the safety of the brig Betsey, belonging to Mr. Le Gros, 
avhich has been absent from Newtoundland, homeward- bound, consi- 
derably beyond her time. Should the worst fears be realized, nearly 
sixty human beings will be deprived of their natural protectors. 





The American and Canada papers brought by the Royal William, 
which arrived at Liverpool on Monday, after a fifteen days’ voyage, 
afford some items of miscellaneous news worth quoting. 

Lord Durham, on the 16th of October, received an address from the 
inhabitants of Kingston. In the course of his reply, bis Lordship ob- 
served— 

** You have justly appreciated the principles of that policy which has go- 
verned every act of my administration, and which you will fiud fully, and, I 
hope, clearly explained in my proclamation of this day’s date. You have, also, 
correctly described the nature and object of the Ordinance which has been an- 
nulled. It was one of mercy and forgiveness, not of tyranny and oppression. 
T cannot admit its illegality. It is strictly in accordance with the powers 
and provisions of the Act of Parliament under which I administer the affairs 
of this province. I may also remark, that transportation to Bermuda has 
been the constant practice in both the Canadas. As for its policy, recent 
events have, I think, demonstrated ite soundness. The Jate verdict on the trial 
of the murderers of Chartrand, shows how fearful is the danger of exposing 
the sacred institution of trial by jury to the chances of its being abused, under 
circumstances in which the ordinary considerations of justice, truth, and cou- 
science are superseded by the all-eabsorbing power of party feeling.” 





The Quebec Gazette of the 13th of September contains a “ Special 
Report to his Excellency the Governor-General from the Commis. 
sioners of Crown Lands and Emigration.” This document gives a 
history of the perversion of grants of land to soldiers who served in the 
militia during the last war with the United States. It appears that 
the individuals for whom the grants were intended have but in few in. 
stances benefited by them. Owing to the neglect of the Government, 
their land-orders became of little value, as the land itself was not 
allotted. The holders of the orders, in numerous instances, sold them 
to parties who obtained the land, but did not occupy it; thus creating 
large quantities of waste ground in the heart of the country. Lord 
Durham had issued a proclamation assuring the claimants that the 
injustice should be remedied, and instructions to the Commissioners of 
— Claims, to determine and satisfy all unsettled claims with des- 
patch. 

The Montreal Herald protests against that part of Lord Durham’s 
proclamation “ which attempts to prove that the banished and refugee 
traitors may return unmolested under the authority of the amnesty.” 
The same paper complains bitterly, that ‘*the Canadas are neither 
more nor less than a football between the Government here (in Que- 
bec) and the Government in England.” 

We observe with pleasure, that the St. George’s Society of Quebec 
have resolved to proceed in procession to the place of embarkation at 
the time of his Lordship’s departure; and we have no doubt that the 
other societies will also gladly embrace so favourable an opportunity 
for testifying respect for his Lordship, and regret for the causes which 
have led to an abrupt termination to his government.— Quebec Paper. 

The Theatre opened at Montreal on the night of Friday week (the 
12th Getober.) Not a soul visited it, either in bores, pit, or gallery ; 
therefore, the doors were quietly closed again. There is too much of 
real life just now in Lower Canada for the mimic pageantry of the 
stage to claim even the smallest attention. Louis Perrault, one of the 
proscribed, has returned from the United States to Montreal. —Zetter 
in the Chronicle, dated 20th October. 

The numbers at the meeting at Quebec, who passed resolutions of 
thanks to Lord Brougham and Mr. Leader, are now said to have been 
nearer 300 than 3,000, as stated last week in most of the papers. 

The Quebec Mercury states, that the Malabar, 74, sailed for Pictou, 
leaving only her Majesty’s frigate Inconstant in port. The Inconstant 
is to convey his Excellency the Governor-General, family, and suite, 
to England; and the present arrangement is understood to be, that she 
will sail for the Chesapeake on the Ist November, with the Countess 
of Durham and family and part of the suite; and that his Excellenc 
will leave Quebec on the 27th October, and proceed to Montreal, 
thence to Washington, and afterwards to such place as may be fixed on 
for his final embarkation.—Montreal Herald. 


The trial of William Lyon Mackenzie, for infringing the neutrality 
laws of the United States, came on at Albany on the 17th of October. 
Mr. Benton, United States district attorney, said, that under the act 
recently passed, the indictment must be tried in the Western district of 
the state where the offence was committed. Mr. Mackenzie said he 
should call no witnesses, and plead his own cause. He complained 
that the delays had put him to great expense and inconvenience. The 
trial was adjourned, to take place at Canandaigua, 





P Os TS C RI P T. SaTurRDAY. 


The Paris papers of Thursday mention extensive changes in the 
official departments of the provinces. Forty Prefects and Deputy 
Prefects have been removed, and persons substituted on whom Count 
Molé can depend for more efficient support. z 

The Moniteur publishes a royal ordinance, convoking the French 

Chambers for the 17th of December, a week earlier than was ex- 
yected. 
' The Siecle asks whether, “ it is true, as has been said in some po- 
litical saloons, that the French Cabinet is at this moment occupied 
with a secret treaty with Russia?” ‘The treaty, it is surmised by the 
Siéde, will guarantee the neutrality of France in any war which may 
vreak out in the East, J 

The (uotidienne asserts positively, that Prince Metternich and 
Count Nesselrade procured from Count Mole not only the visa of a 
passport for the Princess of Beira, but a promise that she should pass 
unmclested through France to join Don Carlos. This statement is 
made in contradiction of one in the Journal des Débats, that the 
French Government was entirely ignorant of the movements of the 
Princess of Beira. 








Letters from Tuseany state that fresh political arrests had been made 
in Rimini, aud that the whole of Romagna was in an ‘alarming fer- 
ment.” : 

The Gazette de France publishes a letter from Cologne, announcing 
that the Prussian Government was adopting energetic military mea- 
sures to secure the tranquillity of that city, where great exasperation 
continued to prevail. A large body of troops had been concentrated 
on that point; several pieces of artillery had been placed at the extre- 
mities of the principal streets and on the public squares ; Cologne, in 
short, presented the appearance of a place ina state of siege. The 
question from being a religious one was fast assuming a political cha- 
racter, and the population of the Dutchy of the Lower Rhine were 
beginning to ask this question—“ Why are we Prussians?” 





Lord Brougham, always entertaining, has seldom been more so than 
at the dinners at which he bas lately been a guest at Walmer Castle ; 
where his observations on the treatment which he, in common with 
Lord Melbourne, received at the hands of the Canadians, set the table 
inaroar. The naiveté and originality of bis Lordship, at present that 
his health is so much improved, rendered his society as recherché as it 
was amusing.— Morning Post. 

A letter, said to be addressed by the Premier to a noble and learned 
Lord, relative to the inaccuracy of some statements in the reported 
speeches of the latter, bas excited much conversation in the fashion- 
able circles, and has brought up the learned Lord from Dover—whether 
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to make Lord Melbourne recall his letter, or to call his Lordship out, 
has not yet transpired.—Morning Post. 

Mr. Roebuck had an interview with Viscount Melbourne yesterday, 
in Downing Street.— Court Circular. 

Mr. Roebuck was also seen in a quarter which left little doubt that 


-he had been with Lord Brougham. It is very generally thought that 


something is about to happen.—Penny-a-liner. 





By the Municipal election in Glasgow, the Tories have obtained a 
small majority in the Town-Council. The Glasgow Argus, received 
this morning, bears testimony to the extraordinary exeitions of the 
Tories; and complains of Liberal apathy— 

“¢ Never before did this faction put forth su convulsive au eflort to seize the mu- 
nicipal reins. Every influence, foul or fair, within their reach, was brought 
into action; intimidation, cajolery, flattery, falsehood, feasting, the sacred name 
of religion itself, were unscrupulously employed to swerve the electors from 
their duty. The power of wealth overawed many; fear of the loss of custom 
still more; and both together, as the Fourth Ward can well testify, succeeded 
in burdening many a conscience with the weight of broken promises. Toa 
certain extent the foul influences have been successful; but, perhaps, in the 
apathy of the Liberals, a more direct cause for the partial loss of the Third, and 
the total! loss of the Fourth Ward, may be discovered.” 

Ay, ay! “the apathy of the Liberals *»—we have heard of this before, 
and know something of its causes. Go to the causes, good Liberals, 
and don’t stand whimpering over long-predicted and now inevitable 
consequences. 





A correspondent requests us to “ call public attention to the follow- 
ing disgraceful doings in Upper Canada;” the details of which ke 
copies from the Toronto Examiner of the 3d of October; but we are 
compelled to put them in the most abbreviated form, for want of room. 

Two brothers, named Scott, sons of a respectable Quaker, rescued a Dr. 
Wilson, who had been made prisoner by the Loyalists. In the scuffle they took 
a pair of pistols: they have been tried for this robbery, convicted, aud sentenced 
to be hanged on the 29th of October. 

Mr. George Barclay, son of the Reverend George Barclay, a Baptist Minister, 
has been sent to hard labour in the Penitentiary, though in no way prominent 
during the late disturbances; while many, far more deeply implicated, have 
been discharged. The young man is punished in revenge for his father’s sturdy 
opposition to the endowed rectories established by the Government. An Exe- 
cutive Councillor declares “ that it was not the son that ought to be punished, 
but the father.” 

“« Tf the people of this country,” our correspondent adds, “do not im- 
mediately interfere, through their Government, the sub-rulers in 
Canada will ruin property, and destroy many valuable lives.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanost, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Considerable discussion has arisen among the City capitalists during the last 
few days, as to the propriety of a supposed appropriation of the funds of the 
Bank of England in the purchase of Three per Cent. Stock. Early in this 
week, a larg amount of Three per Cent. Consols was transferred into the 
names of two gentlemen who are stated to be clerks in the Bank of England ; 
and from the extent of the purchase, it was supposed impossible that it cou!d 
be on their own account, and hence the inference that it was on account of the 
Directors of the establishment in which these two gentlemen are employed. 
Without discussing the fact of this purchase, it is enough to state, that the 
Consol Market has improved to the extent of 3 per cent. ; as have the other 
English Funds generally. Bank Stock has, however, been unusually depressed ; 
some very extensive sales having occurred in it; one broker alone having sold 
to the extent of 30,000/. inoneday. The price has been as low as 200; but it 
has since rallied to 203. Exchequer Bills have continued to improve, and have 
been done to-day at 70s. prem. India Bonds are at 64; which is Is. advance 
on our last prices. While the other English Securities are advancing, the 
Terminable Annuities have declined: the market for these Securities, which is 
limited, has not been able to support the quantity of Stock recently thrown 
upon it; and Long Annuities have given way from $ to 2 per cent. ; the price, 
which was on Saturday 15 1-16, having been as low as 14 15-16,—which, as 
these two quotations are the measures of the value of an annuity of 12. per 
annum, is equal to a depression of the extent above noticed. 

In the Foreign Market, the firmness of the Consols, in conjunction with 
favourable rumours upon the subject of the Belgian question, has given increased 
currency to all the European dividend paying Stocks; which are in demand at 
from 3 to} per cent. advance on our last prices. Very little has been doing in 
the South American or Portuguese Securities; and although they have all 
been heavy, they have rallied slightly during the last day or two. Spanish 
baie has been as low as 17}, but has risen again to our quotations of last 
week, 

The Railway Shares have all been steady, with little doing. The following 
statement of the receipts of the London and Birmingham Railway, during the 
six weeks ending on Saturday last, has been io circulation; and as we have 
been assured of its accuracy, we subjoingit, for the information of our readers, 

From 22d Sept. to 6th Oct........csssccssseereeee 21,600 
7th to 20th Oct. .......ecccrccrecseseeecervee 21,000 
2st Oct. to Bd Nov. .....cccccccrerecesseeee 20,000 
Making a total of................€62,600 in six weeks. 
Saturpay, Twerve O'Chock. 

We have very little doing here this morning ; and prices are the same as yes- 
terday, with the exception of Spanish Stock, which opened at 175, but has 
since been done at 174, a large quantity of Stock having been brought to 
market. The Railway Shares are without material variation. 

3 per Cent. Consols......... 943 ¢ Brazilian 5 per Ceut s....... 784 4 

Ditte for Account.........+. 944 + Danish...... 4} 









3 per Cent, Reduced......... 6 93% Dutch 24 per Cents,........ 533 54 
New 3; per Cent.Anns...... 102 } Portuguese Regency 5 p.Crs. 314 32 
Bank Mack .cccccsccccosces SES Ditto 3 per Cent. .......6.. 204 21 
IndiaStuck ......6. _— Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... LiLé ¢ 
Ditto Bonds ...... . 64 pm. Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 174 ¢ 
Exchequer Bills ............ 63 70pm. Deferred Stock......-ce005 7h 
Passive Ditto....c..sseeeee 4% 4h 


Belgian 5 per Cents,..ex div. 1L01g 2 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Nov. 5th, Java, Todd, from Bombay; and 7th, Enterprise, 
Fearon, from the Cape. Off Liverpool, 9h, Crusader, Wickman, from Bombay. At 
Bengal, Aug. 29th, Lyander, Currie, from Liverpool. At China, Charles Grant, —, 
from Bombay. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Nov. 2d, Golconda, Bell, for Bombay. From Liverpool, 


-5th, Copeland, Sims, for China. 








THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tur Philharmonic Society has been called together this week for the 
purpose of electing new members and associates. Mr. Karns was 
chosen to fill the place vacant by Mr. Jotty's death; and Messrs. 
Barnett, Rooxs, Wesrrop, and W. S. Benner, were elected As- 
sociates. The latter eminently deserve admission into a society formed 
on the principles of the Philharmonic; each haying distinguished bim- 
self in some branch of his profession. Sir Georce Smarr seat in his 
resignation as one of the Directors,—alleging multifarious engagements 
as his reason. Of what kind—that is, of what musical kind, we can- 
not guess; nor does it matter to inquire. ‘The probability is, that the 
system of jobbing, which we have been at sume pains to expose, and 
which threatened the decline if not the downfal of the society, cannot 
be safely or prudently hazarded for another year; and hence the resig- 
nation. But whatever the cause, the event is one upon which the 
society and the subscribers may be congratulated; for MoscHrLes is 
the Irish Knight’s suecessor. As the list of Directors stood, the 
music-mongers would have had the majority: as it stands, the power 
will reside in the hands of musicians. Our advice to the Directors is 
simply this— Let each one, in turn, be responsible for a concert: the 
subscribers and the society will then know on whom to bestow praise 
or blame. A committee is a very convenient shelter for intrigue, and 
a very fortunate cloak for mischief. Last year, the answer given by 
every one separately to a person who inquired how a certain discredit- 
able exhibition came to be permitted, was—“ Z opposed it; but what 
can one do against six?” Let every man, therefore, bear his own bur- 
then—his own share of praise or of blame; and then all parties in- 
terested will be able to estimate the fitness or the incompetency, the 
zeal or the indolence, the uprightness or the treachery, of each Director. 
For years the whole thing has been a dark and dirty cabal. The society 
at large, and the ex-director among them, begin to suspect that a ra- 
dical reform must take place: and we know that we are speaking the 
opinions of some of the most enlightened, zealous, and honest members 
of the body, in throwing out these suggestions. 





LORD DURHAWM’S ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA. 
Lerrer II. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Gray’s Inn, 8th November 1838. 

Srtr—I have reason to rejoice: when I asserted that no danger could arise to 
Canada from the return of M. Papineau and his friends, and thereby impugned 
the only possible defence that could be offered for Lord Durham’s attack upon a 
sacred rule of law and morality, I little thought that in a few hours the nation 
would receive Lord Durham's assent to the truth of my assertion. Neverthe- 
less, such is now my good fortune ; for Lord Durham has by Royal Proclamation 
at length permitted the return of those whom he had formerly illegally banished. 
But his Lordship, by this tardy act of justice, has laid himself open to grave 
imputations; neither has he won favour nor promoted conciliation, while thus 
subjecting himself to serious, to very painful animadversion. 

It is said, and said with powerful effect, if danger did not exist when Lord 
Durham published his ordinance banishing M. Papineau and others without 
trial, then was the noble lord guilty of two very grave offences; first, he made 
assertions not in accordance with the truth; and secondly, he wantonly trampled 
upon the safeguards by which the Jaw protects our persons and our property. 
But if danger did exist when this his ordinance was published, then @ fortioré 
does it exist now. If, in the plenitude of Lord Durham’s power, when he was 
endowed with that moral influence, the loss of which has induced him suddenly 
and without warning to throw up his government,—if then he dreaded the in- 
fluence which M. Papineau might exercise over the minds of his countrymen 
and the peace of Canada, it is evident that there must be greater cause for alarm, 
when, as Lord Durham says, his power is gone; when, as his friends say, the 
country is profoundly but variously moved from one end to the other; when 
talk of rebellion is rife; when it is threatened as well by the Tory as the Libe 
ral party; when all is said to be confusion, suspicion, and alarm. If Lord 
Durham, as Lord High Commissioner, endowed, as he thought, with the attri- 
butes of a dictator, trembled at the idea of M. Papineau’s return, why has he, 
moved thereunto by passion and spleen, left as a legacy to his less powerful suc- 
cessor the very mischief which he himself shrunk from facing? Such is the 
language of the Tory party in Canada; the language of their opponents, 
though different, is hardly more complimentary. The return of our friends is 
not, say they, the result of any noble or enlightened policy : while justice alone 
pleaded for them, a deaf ear was turned to their demands, and their rights and 
ours were violently trampled under foot; but when to our aid came personal 
pride—when the vanity of the Governor-General was wounded—when, in short 
he began to suffer as well as our injured friends—then all difficulties vanished, 
the fetters with which a pretended prudence had bound the hands of justice 
were indignantly cast away, and our friends were suddenly, were passionately 
recalled from banishment. But though they have thus obtained their liberty, 
so long unjustly withheld from them, neither they nor we owe thanks for this 
tardy act of justice. Had Lord Durham granted this full amnesty at first, he 
had won our respect, our esteem, our confidence; we should have admired his 
generosity and his courage, and listened with confiding and affectionate minds 
to his advice, to his admonitions, and even to his reproofs. But now, when we 
find he yields to passion what he denied to truth and justice, we accept the bene- 
fit, but have neither thanks nor respect tu offer to him who has in despite con- 
ferred it. 

Of these various imputations the world must judge: the friends of Lord 
Durham, moreover, cannot but lament that by any circumstances they are ren- 
dered even plausible. But they who have any regard for his Lordship’s cha- 
racter, will at once assume that he has not ungenerously thrust upon his suc- 
cessor a danger which he himself feared to face; they will believe that the 
fear of mischief as resulting from M. Papineau’s return, he now sees to have 
been a vain fear; they will rather believe that he was in error when he banished 
the leaders of the Liberal party, than that he was guilty of a grave dereliction 
of his duty when he recalled them. 

The principles, however, involved in the whole of the transactions connected 
with this extraordinary exercise of power, and the rules of morality and of law 
set at nought by it, are too important to allow us to pass by and forget it, even 
though we have escaped the immediate evil which it threatened. The secret 
history also of the proceeding should as far as possible be laid bare, in order that 
we may learn the unseemly shifts to which despotism is ever driven: let the 
world once see the naked hideousness of the act itself, the mauner in which 
it sets truth, common honesty, and common decency at defiance; then let them 
distinctly understand the many mischiefs to which it inevitably leads ; and we 
shall go far to preclude the possibility of any second attempt thus to break in 
upon and destroy the foundations on which rest the security and therefore the 
happiness of society. The defence which Lord Durham and his friends have 
put forth, and which has in many quarters been deemed valid and sufficient, 
proves how frail is the teaure by which we hold all that is dear to us, and 
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bids us beware of the coming time, when, on doctrines of immediate expediency, 
we also shall be deprived of the safeguards of law, and subjected to the caprice 
and wavering temper of a petulant ruler. Let no man smile and say this is 
impossible. In the short space of five years, I saw a Reformed Parliament 
establish martial law in Ireland, destroy every shadow of liberty, subject her 
people to nightly visits of an armed police, and reduce her to the situation of 
a conquered and hostile country. I saw a Liberal constitution destroyed in Ca- 
nada; martial law proclaimed there also; the ordinary tribunals closed, and 
one man exercising at one and the same time the offices of lawgiver, judge, 
jury, and witnesses, and banishing at his mere will and pleasure the most re- 
spectable and most respected of the people. If a warning voice be not raised 
when these things are done at a distance, much time will not pass before our 
own fancied security will be invaded, and we also be subjected to the galling 
despotism we have so freely cast on others. eS 

Lord Durham published his ordinance banishing M. Papineau and his friends 

on the 29th of June, the day on which her Majesty was crowned Queen of a 
free people. On the 29th of the same month, he writes to Lord Glenelg, that 
the persons who were chiefly guilty in the late disturbances had escaped ; there- 
upon he details the steps he had taken to punish those persons ; and he distinctly 
names M. Papineau and others as those whom he intends thus to accuse of 
guilt. : 
It is now generally known to the public, that one of the most active agents 
employed by Lord Durham was Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield. And T have 
before me a letter from Dr. O’Callaghan, one of the exiled friends of Canada, 
which contains the following curious history. 

“ You will see by my Jast that Wakefield had already entered on the duties 
both in and out of Canada, for which he was employed by the Government. 
I mentioned in my last that he had come to this village to see M. Papineau, 
with an introduction to him ; * but that he did not succeed in seeing our friend. 
A young gentleman from Canada, Dr. Davignon (one of the excluded), resides 
here, and him he saw. The interview was of no moment. The friends and 
relations in Canada of this young man being anxious for his return, especially 
his brother, have endeavoured to procure permission for him to return. With 
this view, his brother applied to M. Lafontaine to interest himself to procure 
Dr. Davignon’s return. His brother writes to Dr. Davignon the result as 
follows. 

« Ste Marie, lre Aout 1838. 

“ Mon cher Frére—J’arrive de Montreal. J’ai eu des nouvelles assez satisfaisantes. 
Tl faut te dire que Mr. Wakefield avant d’aller aux Etats Unis a va M. Lafontaine, 
Vallee, Leslie, et autres principaux Canadiens. 
sur vous tous exilés. A son retour des Etats Unis, il a eu une entrevue avec Mr. Buller, 
M. Lafontaine present. Jl a fiuit un rapport, et a dit en propres termes que c’etait une 
injustice que de t’avoir exilé ; qu’il n-y avoit aucune raison de ue pis te rappeller in- 
mediatement ; et plutét le Gouvernement le feroit, le mieux ce sercit. La dessus Mr, 
Buller lui a dit qu'il falloit que tu fis une requéte pour demander permission de revenir, 
A cela Mr, Wakefield repondit qu'il t’avoit dit de ne faire aucune requéte, et quwil Ctoit 
du devoir du Gouvernement de reparer les injustices faites sans qu'on lui demande. 
Mr. Buller s’addressa alors & Mr. Lafontaine, en lui disant qu'il ne voyoit pas de 
quelle maniére le Gouverneur pourroit te rappeller. M. Lafontaine lui dit alors que le 
moyen étoit bien simple; le Gouverneur s'est reservé le droit de les rappeller quand il 
voudroit ; qu’il le fasse par une permission sous son seign et sceau. Alors Buller dit 
que le meilleur moyeu ¢toit d’avoir ces permissions aussi vite que possible, et laffaire 
enest 1a, M. Lafontaine m’a dit qu’il n-y avoit que la verite dans ce que je te dis, I] 
étoit present lui-méme & cette conversation, * * * Mr. Wakefield aurvit lien dé- 
sire voir M. Papineau, espérant qu’en le voyant il y auroit moyen de rétablir la constitutiun, 
et arranger les affaires de manicre & contenter le peuple.” 

Let the whole of these circumstances be taken together, and then let any 
man, no matter to what class of politicians he belong, decide for himself upon 
the policy, on the justice, or the decency of this proceeding. To-day, with all 
the formality of law, with much emphasis and apparent sincerity, M. Papineau 
is denounced as a traitor; he is banished his country, and he is threatened with 
death if he return without permission. 
employed by Lord Durham’s Administration, who is actually and openly in 
communication with his Chief Secretary, and who also formally reports his 
proceedings—this man is sent to M. Papineau, the denounced traitor, in order 
to devise plans for the reestablishment of the constitution and the arrangement 
of the affairs of the province so as to content the people. What are we to con- 
clude from thence? Are we to call it policy, and to be satisfied with the word ? 
Is it not rather an artifice employed to obtain an undeserved reputation aud in- 
fluence? To the one party we appear as the vindicators of the powers of the 
Government—as the suppressors of sedition: to the other, we come under the 
guise of men acting harshly by compulsion, and seeking an excuse and oppor- 
tunity to aid their return, and yield to their too long resisted demands. Which 
character are we to believe rightly assumed? Was the assertion of M. 
Papineau’s guilt believed when it was made? was it believed when this agent 
Was sent to treat with him? IT appeal to the honour and high feeling of my 
countrymen solemnly to rebuke this indecent tampering with truth and with 
justice. 

But the defence of this tortuous policy, as put forth by Lord Durham and 
his friends, is in its consequences likely to be far more mischievous than the 
proceeding itself. Ihave myself little doubt but that Lord Durham’s inten- 
tions were merciful, and that his error arose from his fear of the influence at 
home of the Tory party in Canada, and from his overrating his own ability to do 
good. He appears to have been alarmed at judicial examinations, because he 
dreaded Jest his popularity might be lessened or destroyed in the Jegal contests 
that would necessarily occur in a series of trials for high treason, in which 
the crime would have been but too often found imputed without the shadow of 
proof. In this strait, he cast about for means of evading instead of meeting the 
difficulty ; when, unfortunately, the igngrance of those who ought to have other- 
wise advised him, allowed him, I do sincerely believe without suflicient, nay, 
without any consideration or knowledge of the real consequences of his act, to 
disregard one of the most sacred principles of law and justice. But the de- 
fence set up justifies the whole proceeding; nothing is sought to be ex- 
tenuated ; all is broadly asserted to be politic and just; and in order to prove it 
80, principles are set forth which strike at the root of all law, and shake to 
their very foundations all the defences by which civilized communities have en- 
deavoured to secure themselves from the inroads of arbitrary power. 

The argument by which Lord Durham and his friends defend his conduct, 
has by them been thus set forth, 

They who raised and aided the late rebellion, wantonly disturbed the peace 
of the land they lived in: for this a severe punishment ought to be inflicted. 
The rebellion itself was put down with unexampled clemency. § The loyal 
people, whose peace had been disturbed, demanded therefore that some direct 
punishment should be inflicted. By the ordinary course of law, however, from 
the very general sympathy of the people with the parties accused, this could 
not beeflected. Juries could not be found to convict. Therefore it was jus- 
tifiable to dispense not merely with a trial by Jury, but all trial whatsoever. 

This argument, among other things, rests upon an assertion of fact, which 
assertion I solemnly deciare to be wholly devoid of truth; viz. that the dis- 
turbances of the last winter were suppressed with any thing deserving the name 
of clemency. Let the following extract from the Montreal Herald answer 
this assertion. 





* This note of introduction was left with Mr, Cowan of Saratoga, with a message to 
the effect that Mr. Wakefield would on the request of M. Papineau come from Canada 
to converse with him. Of this note, and the other papers connected with this affair, 
Ihave copies, with full permission to use all or any of them. 
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Ii leur a demande des renseignmens | 


To-morrow, an agent, well known to be | 





“In the county of Two Mountains, there were destroyed 2 churches, 2 
— 1 convent, 1 windmill, 111 inhabited houses, 12 barns, 168 out- 

ouses, and 575 families pillaged ; total loss valued at 57,5662. At St. Charles 
there were 13 houses burnt, valued at 1,950/. ; and grain and merchandise burnt 
and pillaged, valued at 5,580/. At St. Denis, the troops and volunteers under 
the command of Colonel Gore, ten days after the repulse of the 23d of Novem- 
ber, out of revenge, burned 45 houses, which, with other property consumed, 
are valued at 19,100.” 

In addition to this destruction of property, there was also great loss of life: 
and yet the Tory party called vehemently for blood. The truth was, they had 
been seriously frightened; and in proportion to their original fear was their 
subsequent sanguinary desire for revenge. And we forget that when these men 
speak of a bloodless suppression of the rebellion, they entirely overlook or count 
as nothing the slaughter of many hundreds of their fellow subjects. I entreat 
my countrymen not to join in this horrible ery for vengeance, but to believe me 
when I say, that punishment has been severely exacted of the unfortunate 
Canadians for their ill-considered resistance to oppression, and that whatever 
was their error, they have full dearly paid for it. 

But supposing that clemency had been shown, what is the justification offered 
for punishing all the accused without inquiring whether they were guilty, and 
assuming that they were guilty simply because they were accused? The justi- 
fication is supposed to be found in the assertion, that no juries could be found to 
convict. My answer to this is, if this argument be of any force, it only goes 
to prove that a trial by jury would have been improper ; it by no means justifies 
the dispensing with all inquiry. In the most arbitrary times of our history, 
when acts of attainder have been passed, evidence has been heard at the bar of 
either House. This trial is better than none; but even this scant measure of 
justice and mercy was denied. I, however, go further, and deny the value of 
the argument altogether. Trial by jury is, as an ordinary rethod of adminis- 
tering justice, clumsy and inefficient; but it has some excellences, which have 
induced the people of England, with all its defects, to cling to and cherish it as 
amongst the most valuable of their institutions. The chief of these is, that 
in times of political trouble, when those in power would if they were able carry 
all things with a high hand, and crush all opposition and silence all remonstrance, 
the trial by jury enables the general feelings of the people to curb and check the 
arbitrary wishes of their rulers. It is because it has often done this that the 
people of England love the trial by jury ; it is because they know by experience 
how prone rulers are to construe all opposition into crime, and how necessary 
it is to call in the voice of the public in order to rebuke the despotic sallies of 
the Government, that they deem any man an enemy to good order and security, 
who does aught to destroy, or even impair, the efficiency of the jury trial. 
They are not anxious concerning this trial in ordinary times; they put up with 
it then, they bear with its deficiencies, in order to enjoy the unspeakable benefits 
which they derive from it in times of political disturbance. ‘* In the name ot 
the prisoner,” exclaimed Erskine on the occasion of Hardy’s trial, ‘in the 
name of the prisoner, and speaking his sentiments which are well known to be 
mine also, I concur in the eulogium which you have heard upon the constitution 
of our wise forefathers. But before this eulogium can have any just or useful 
application, we ought to reflect upon what it ts which entitles this constitution 
to the praise so justly bestowed on it. Tosay nothing at present of its most 
essential excellence, or rather the very soul of it, viz the share the people 
ought to have in their government by a pure representation, for the assertion 
of which the prisoner stands arraigned as a traitor before you—what is it that 
distinguishes the government of England from the most despotic monarchies ? 
What, but the security which the subject enjoys in a trial and judgment of his 
equals ; rendered doubly secure as being part of a system of law which no 
expediency can warp, and which no power can abuse with impunity.” 

But if when danger threatens, or disturbance arises, it be sufficient for the 
ruler to say, **I foresee that I shall obtain no convictions, the sympathy of the 
people is so great with the accused; I therefore will not subject the much- 
cherished institution of trial by jury to abuse, and I therefore entirely dispense 
with it; ” if it be sufficient to say this as a justification, where is our security ? 
Where is the man so far above the ordinary weaknesses of humanity that we 
may safely trust him with this dangerous prerogative? The world has not yet 
seen the man that I would so trust; the world, I think, would not xow be wile 
ling so to trust Lord Durham. 

But he and his friends appeal to the trial of Nicolas and others for the mur- 
der of Chartrand, and exclaim, * Behold! you see the consequence of a trial— 
you see how French Canadians deal with the jury trial.” The very case to 
which they appeal, I would willingly select as proof of the excellence of this 
mode of trial. What are the facts? Rebellion breaks out; war for the time 
being rages in a particular district ; many persons are killed in fight, and among 
others a man named Chartrand is shot asaspy. The rebellion is suppressed ; the 
leaders are banished without trial to Bermuda; but Nicolas and others are 
brought to trial for the murder of Chartrand. The Jury say, and say very 
justly, This is part of the rebellion—of the war ; Chartrand, unhappily, like many 
others, lost his life in the disturbance; but we cannot now punish Nicolas for 
having one man shot as a spy, when you have allowed the leaders to escape who 
caused dozens to be slaughtered in battle. ‘* La mort de Chartrand,” said M. 
Mondelet, the advocate for the accused, “est une suite du reste, elle ne difftre 
pas de la mort des soldats qui ont été tués sur Ja bréche & St. Denis; la seule 
difference c’est, qu’a St. Denis les patriotes tuaient les soldats par duuzaines, e 
qu’a l Acadie, dans un tems d’anarchie, de désorganisation du gouvernment, on @ 
tué un seu! espion.” If these men were to be tried, and hanged for murder in such 
a case, Washington would have been subjected to the same fate, had the 
American revolt been put down, for the hanging of André, 

And now, Sir, permit me to address a few words to those who call them- 
selves Liberal, upon the policy—it is, I know, a selfish argument—upon the policy 
of these constant appeals to extraordinary and extra-legal authority. The view 
which the opponents of Liberal doctrines take of this conduct, may be well illuse 
trated by an observation let drop before me a few days since by one closely allied 
to some of the most powerful Tories in England. ‘ If the Whigs wanted the 
power of banishing without a trial, they should have asked for it, and then we 
should have been able to cite the asking against them; but they shall not have 
the unconstitutional power without asking for it.” Cite it! Yes; every man of 
them will some day find to his cost all these acts rising up in judgment against 
him ; and when any one of them utters a word for Freedom, the retort will be 
immediate and destroying—* Look to your own acts.” The time may—I fear 
the time must come—when the Tories will again be the rulers of this country. 
And we may have the doings of the days of Castlereagh again, sanctioned by 
almost every Liberal in Parliament. Lord Durham himself has sought to be 
a popular Jeader, and there are some who even ndw look upon him as the future 
leader of the Liberal party. But when he again joins the ranks of the friends 
of Freedom, will he not be subject every hour to taunts and revilings for — 
himself sanctioned the most outrageous act of despotism that has been propose 
in our times? His appeal to expediency as a justification will be answered by 
like appeals; and he will find the very words that he now uses to sanction what 
he believes to be a wise policy, employed by his opponents as authority for any 
and every vile act of cruelty and oppression. The cause of Freedom has re- 
ceived more injuries from her supposed friends during these last few years, than 
her enemies could have inflicted on her in acentury. They will rue, in their 
hour of coming misfortune, the evil deeds of which they were wantonly guilty 
in the time of their prosperity. 


1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. A. Rorsuck. 
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EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Oakham, 3d November 1838, 


Sin—Your paper of the 18th of October, which, being from home, I saw 
for the first time this evening, contains some strictures by Mr. James 
WueteEer of Manchester, to notice which I trust you will do me the favour 
to allow mea brief space in your columns. 

With Mr. WHEELER’s remarks on the evidence of Dr. Kay, I have nothing 
todo; neither have I leisure to indulge in speculations on the designs of the 
Educational Committee ; much less can I sympathize with him in his insinua- 
tion, that the ‘ends of the labours” of that Committee “ are opening a wide 
field for jobbing and patronage.” I shall therefore confine my observations to 
what he considers the two most objectionable points in my evidence. On the 
first of these Mr. WHEELER says— 

“ Mr. James Riddall Wood is of opinion that the people cannot afford to educate 
their children, ‘The only way,’ he says, ‘ in which general education can obtain must 
be by an advance in the wages of the adult population” Plausible reason; but as it 
appears to me, far wide of the truth,” 

In proof of the erroneous nature of my opinion, a case is adduced (not real, 
but imaginary) of a man, his wife, and two grown up children earning ata 
factory 21. per week, leaving four other children at a schoolable age to be 
“thrown upon the streets.” When Mr. Wieerer is old enough to be 
married and have a family, he will know that such a case as the one he has 
supposed could never oceur. What an amiable simplicity of mind must belong 
to political economists, who can imagine the mother of six children rising at 
six in the morning, turning her four youngest children upon the streets, 
locking the door, putting the key in her pocket, and walking off to the factory 
with the coolness of a ‘modern philosopher!” The glaring incongruity of 
this part of Mr. Wurrter’s case proves that he is indebted for it rather to his 
imagination than to his ‘* practical knowledge of our social condition.” 

Overleaping, however, the impossibility of the thing, and coming a little 
closer, I cannot but admire the ingenious mode of selection adopted by Mr. 
Wueeter. He selects Lancashire for the scene of his interesting case, no 
doubt on account of his “practical knowledge of its social relations ;” from 
Manchester he selects spinners; from these he selects a man, his wife, and two 
grown-up children, all going to the factory, with four little urchins thrown 
upon the streets; and, to crown the whole, he has selected an estimate of the 
average earnings, made five years age, during a period of as great prosperity as 
the spinning trade ever experienced. So much for Mr. WiteELer’s ‘‘ case.” 
Now for facts. There are, and have been in Lancashire for the last two years, 
thousands of families with from one to eight or nine children under twelve 
years of age, whose sole dependence is on the labour of the father, who is not 
receiving more than 14s. per week. Among this number may be ranked a 
large proportion of persons engaged about dye-works, print-works and bleach- 
grounds,—labourers, factory hands, porters, ostlers, many employed in building 
or clothing trades, and the patient half-starved hand-loom weavers. 

This, however, is not the worst. There are heavy deducticns to be made 
from this limited income, on account of stagnation of trade, illness, or the 
season of the year. During the last winter, thousands were out of work from 
sixteen to twenty or more weeks, and have never since, even during the summer, 
had full employment. How are parents so situated to obtain education for 
their children? They cannot afford to feed them, much less to provide suit- 
able clothing to send them to school in, and, least of all, to pay school wages. 
Now I would ask Mr. WHEELER whether he is prepared to go with me into an 
investigation of the proof of these statements? If he is, I am ready to afford 
him the most irrefragable evidence, both from masters and from men, of their 
truth, even to the minutest particular. If not, I put it to him asa man of 
candour, whether he can resist the conclusion, that education cannot be expected 
generally to obtain until an advance takes place in the wages of the adult popu- 
lation ; or if it will better suit his views, an equivalent reduction is made in 
the price of provisions. 

But I suspect Mr. Wurerer has, like the Knight of La Mancha, been tak- 
ing an inn for acastle; for J cannot believe he would attempt designedly to 
force a construction upon my words which they do not and were never designed 
to bear. My language does not imply that none among the operative classes 
can afford to educate their children, but that a large proportion are unable to 
do so. Some in the trades I have enumerated, who are employed on the 
better descriptions of work, can earn 30s. or 40s. a family per week ; but 
the mass cannot. Cases, therefore, in which families earn more than 30s. a 
week, may be brought forward ; but they form the exception rather than the 
rule. It is a most dangerous and fallacious way of looking at these subjects, 
through the medium of averages, without having a ‘ practical knowledge of the 
social condition ” of the people. 

I now come to the otker portion of my evidence which Mr. Wueeter 
thinks proper to impugr. He says, “‘ Mr. Woon, however, on the other hand, 
expresses himself decisively, that the people would pay for education.” To sus- 
tain his objection to this opinion, he affirms that ‘* Sunday schools” are ‘not 
overcrowded with scholars ;” thereby insinuating that the number attending 
this description of schools is small, and that consequently the people will not 
receive education for their children when offered gratuitously. To correct the 
error into which he has here fallen, I beg leave to refer Mr. Witrrien to the 

History of Manchester, purporting to be written by himself, and published in 
1836; where he will find the number of children attending Sunday schools in 
Manchester is 83,196, which, of itself, is the strongest proof that the people 
generally gladly avail themselves of education when brought within their 
reach. If this is not sufficient, we have also the additional fact, that 23,185 
of the above number are not attending any day school. 

But there is still a deadly blow to be parried ; the National and Laneasterian 
schools are not * overcrowded ;” but, if this be the fact, it comes in as valid 
evidence of my first objectionable proposition, that the people cannot afford to 
send their children to day school; the two taken together formi:g the argu- 
mentum crucis. 

Few words will suffice to dismiss the palmary evidence which is adduced of 
“the fallacy of Mr. Woon’s opinions,” founded on an analysis of the class of per- 
sons attending the Manchester Mechanics’ Institute. The number of members 
belonging to.the working class is very small from which Mr. Wheeler infers ; 
that people are unwilling to educate their children. Did it never occur to Mr. 
WueEELER, that before the people can be expected to take an interest in 
Mechanics’ Institutes, they must have a taste for the sort of instruction these 
establishments supply. This taste it is the business of a judicious education to 
impart. And such an education few of our working population have enjoyed, 
and of that few, the number is exceedingly small of those who are able to afford 
the money and the time necessary to secure the advantages of the Iustitute. 

Such establishments may therefore be expected to languish unti! the public 
mind has been prepared by a suitable education. That there are so few mem- 
bers among the operatives, is on these grounds perfectly explicable, although it 
must doubtless ever remain a “ curious fact” to those pseudo “lights of the 
nineteenth century,” whose “ practical knowledge of our social coudition ” con- 
sists of theory, and is founded on averages, 

I beg to apologize for the length to Which this letter has extended, and re- 
main, Sir, Yours very respectfully, James Rippatt Woop 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A FAVOURITE SUBJECT. 


THERE is something very interesting in the occasional revival of 
an old English custom, which sets our fathers and mothers rub- 
bing up their recollections, gives employment to “ the oldest in- 
habitant,” or sends us poking for information into the curious 
pages of a WALTON or a Hone. Thus, when, a few years ago, 
archery came into favour as a fashionable amusement, one’s inte 
rest was bespoken anew for the entertaining history of RoBin 
Hoop and his bold backwoodsmen, the ancient glory of our Eng- 
lish bowmen was brought to mind, and Halidown Hill and Crecy 
passed before us in review. 

How much more interesting, however, when such revival affects 
the political glories of our country! when it calls to mind some 
distant historical epoch reflecting her moral greatness, and ap- 
pealing to our associations as the proud inheritors of English 
liberty ! 

The ancient office of Royal Favourite, which, from the time of 
Puitie Gaveston to that of Earl Burs, forms so distinguished a 
feature in the political history of this great country, has perhaps 
been too long in abeyance; for since the resignation of the last- 
named nobleman, in 1763, though some have approached, none 
san be considered to have attained to that envied post. But it is 
now happily revived—in the nineteenth century; and the mind 
once more reverts with a new-felt interest to those pages of our 
history which affect to do justice to its former representatives. 

As we “ belong to those shallow and presumptuous politicians 
who, finding history against them, declare against history,” we 
shall of course declare against history on this occasion, leaving to 
our consistent censors the necessary task of abiding by it. Kings 
and Queens ought, no doubt, to have Favourites; and all those 
disasters to the country which history conceives to have flowed 
from this course are pure chimeras. It is most ridiculous to suppose 
that our Somersets, Spencers, Buckinauams, Wotseys, &c. 
enjoyed any more than a moderate and reasonable share of influence 
with Royalty, or that the powers they wielded in the state by virtue 
of that influence, were in any degree oppressive or inconvenient in 
their operation. To say that Royal Favouritism destroys the ba- 
lance of political power; that it invades one of the first principles 
of the constitution, while violating its integrity; that it foments 
jealousies and divisions amongst the nobility and dissatisfaction 
amongst the people, shields misgovernment, facilitates abuse, 
strengthens faction, disseminates the spirit of partiality which it 
exemplifies, corrupts the pure and inveterates the corrupt,—all 
this, we are sure, is abominable misrepresentation on the part of 
history, and ought not to be credited for a moment. No, no; 
Kings and Queens ought to have Favourites—it is very properand 
becoming ; especially in Queens, who, with the gentleness and 
susceptibility common to their sex, are necessarily more easily 
led to give away their regard and confidence, and, of course, pro- 
portionably less liable to be cajoled by the objects of their attach- 
ment. 

When there is already much discontent in a state, nothing can 
be better than that the accidents of royal favour should present 
additional and unlooked-for elements of political distrust ; nothing 
more desirable, than that the private feelings of the Sovereign 
should become mixed up with public affairs, that the fate of ques- 
tions of vital moment to the whole country should depend there- 
from. When stability is sought for our commercial, manufactur- 
ing, and other great national interests, after long times of trouble 
and suspense, and no one thing is coveted in the political world 
equally with a fixed, consistent course of administration; when 
the country, disgusted with the turmoils of faction, and grown in- 
different to “ distinctions without a difference,” is even less soli. 
citous about the professed principles of government than about the 
responsibility of its publie men and the pursuit of some decisive 
line of poliey,—nothing can be better, at that juncture, than that 
the individual partialities and personal weakness of the Sovereign 
should become an unusual and precarious hinge for all the affairs 
of the empire to swing on. 

If favouritism is good, it is all so much the better when the Sove- 
reign is young and inexperienced—better still, when a female. 
Here again, as usual, we must “declare against history.” For 
as respects the age of the Sovereign, who can doubt but that 
the youth and inexperience of Epwarp the Sixth derived useful 
support from the counsels of the ingenious Lord Seymour ?— 
who, by diut of those arts of insinuation by which old and crafty 
statesmen used to be able to circumvent young monarchs, gained 
so Valuable an ascendancy over the mind of the King, as, at one 
time, to have induced him to write an autograph letter to both 
Houses of Parliament requesting that the noble and ingenious 
Lord might be appointed governor over him? And how foolish 
to believe, what old chronicles relate, that the young King was 
far too good and wise to have signed, of his own accord, the death- 
warrant of the poor old Kentish woman that was burned for a 
heretic, and had never done so but for the undue influence of 
Cranmer. Again, need we doubt that the country was exceed- 
ingly indebted to that amiable nobleman the Duke of NortHum< 
BERLAND for the complete dominion he so happily obtained over 
the mind of his youthful and virtuous Sovereign; who, like our 
gracious Queen, was a young Reformer too; but who, neverthe- 
less-—whether by means of long walks on Windsor Terrace, or 
what, we are not able to ascertain—was brought to connive af, 
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and even actively to promote, the wholesale corruption of the re- 
presentative body in 1552, and other works equally laudable, and 
consistent with his natural character. Those who, fastening on 
such unimportant facts, would infer that juvenile Sovereigns, albeit 
gracious and good, cannot be safely left to the sole guidance and 
exclusive influence of old and cunning Ministers, are very much 
to be pitied, no doubt, for the shallowness of their judgment. 

As for the result of the same preponderance of personal influ- 
ence at Court, where the Sovercign is not only young, but also of 
the weaker sex, our history cannot enlighten us because it offers 
no case in poiut. The only way in which we might form an idea, 
would be, by combining the facts of young Epwarp’s reign with 
tose recorded of our female Sovereigns in connexion with the 
same subject, when we should doubtless have reason to be grati- 
fed at the probability that the circumstances of age and sex, 
which meet in the person of our young Queen, may, under a con- 
tinuance of the present tutelage, unite all the political conse- 
quences of both conjunctures, as discovered to us in that review. 

As it is a part of the philosophy of this age to allow that Kings 
are men, so some may think perbaps they do not hazard over- 
much, in submitting that Queens may be women. Such sophists 
would probably go on to persuade you that there is a stricter tie 
of regard between man and woman than between man and man; 
and that if a Queen (feminine gender) takes into her peculiar 
good graces a Minister (masculine), and walks, and talks, and 
rides, and dines with him, for months together, by confession of 
the Gazette, having no other man-minister in the mean time to 
divide her attention or share her regard,—this may be neither 
very correct in her Majesty quoad Queen, nor altogether piudent 
yuoad woman; and that, by the same rule, if the said man- 
minister accepts and profits of such monopoly of the said walks, 
talks, &c. such conduct may neither be quite proper in him quoad 
sninister, nor quite fair qvoad man. But it is enough to reply to 
such stuff, that the Queen, being young, stands in need of instrue- 
tion and protection ; and that the long vacation enables Tar Fa- 
#OURITE to impart lessons in political economy and the other 
branches of a female education, with singular efvet, and with a 
degree of benefit to the royal recipicnt, surely far above the price 
of the dinners, or avy other favours—mentioned at least in the 
Gazette. 

History was certainly wrong in attributing any inconveniences, 
moral or political, to the old system of Royal Favourites—now 
happily restored; and Moral Philosophy has always been both 
wrong and rude, in aseribing to women any natural weaknesses— 
such as a fondness for fiattery, and the like. We have, therefore, 
merely to “declare against” both, in order to feel perfectly satis- 
fed with the present state of things. 

Perfect satisfaction being restored, it only remains to classify 
this new and welcome specimen of a race thought to be extinct. 
Shall we link his name with the “gentle Mortimer” of Queen 
TsaBELLA, cr compare him with the unfortunate Troubadour of 
Scottish celebrity? In these unromantic times, we suspect, what- 
ever other points of resemblance might be found, that the career 
of the modern Favourite will be marked by no such interesting 
vicissitudes as rendered the fortunes of the former ill-fated couple 
matters for the ballad-monger. We have no idea, in these days 
of gas-lamps and railroads, that it will ever be our painful duty 
%o announce” such a disaster as that— 

* The treacherous Governor of Windsor Castle having at the dead 
af night admitted Lyndhurst and Wellington through a subterranean 
passage into the Castle, ‘the gentle M > was dragged from the 
royal presence which be was adorning, and, amidst the heartrending 
eries of his distracted mistress, hurried away by bis Tory foes to cer- 
tain death,” 

Qr— 

‘We regret to say, that yesterday evening, while her Majesty 
was supping with the Dutchess of Kent, and listening, as usual, 
te the seraphic strains of T Favourite, Lord Brougham, lead- 
ing the way up a private staircase at the head of a small body 
af Radical Reformers, sudde entered the Queen’s apartments, 
and approaching the unhappy nobleman, glared on him for some 
time with looks indicative of the worst intentions. His unex- 
pected appearance and the constant twitching of his nose inspired 
he greatest alarm in the mind of the Queen; who, however, was too 
eauch terrified to call out, until Roebuck and other assassins stepping 
forwards, her Majesty, in a trembling voice, demanded the object of 
their proceeding. Roebuck made no reply, but ordered The Favourite 
to auit a place of which he was unworthy.’ The Favourite readily 
perceived the dreadful nature of his situation, and tremblingly clasped 
the robes of the Queen; who at the same time endeavoured to screcn 
fim from his pursuers. But Brougham, at that instant drawing a 
dagger from the pocket of his plaid trousers, and rushing on the 
wretched man, plunged it into his bosom; shivering his lute to atoms, 
by the force of the blow, while the Queen filled the rogm with her 
evies. The other Radical Reformers then setting on him, tore bim 
trem his royal protectress; and, dragging him into the ante-chamber, 
there, with the assistance of the learned and inhuman nobleman, de- 
spatched him with six-and- fifty wounds.” 

But may we compare him, thea, with the young and handsome 
Bssex, the brave and accomplished Essex?—No doubt, with 
such propriety. And the two royal mistresses, one with the 
other ?—The only exception to the parallel seems to be, that in 
the former instance the Queen was old, the Favourite young ; 
with us the Queen is young, the Favourite old. Again, EL1zaBETH, 
it may be urged, was not only old but ugly, and not only ugly but 
waseuline and a shrew; our well-beloved Queen, on the con- 
teary, is not only young but pretty, and not only pretty but 
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feminine and good-natured. For the last reason, it may be 
doubted also, whether her Majesty ever boxes Lord M——’s ears - 
and even supposing she were to do so, on some sufficient provoca- 
tion, it may be doubted whether Lord M—— would clap his band 
to his sword and swear “ he would not take it from her father,” 
It may be conside:ed more probable that the Lamb-like Lord 
would “ turn the other cheek.” 

Lastly, ean we liken the modern Favourite to the famous Ear! 
of Leicester?—Oh! fie, no. What? Lreicester—described as 
“ possessed of neither virtue nor abilities !’—But perhaps one 
happier point of resemblance between the circumstances of the 
two noblemen may induce you to tolerate the comparison. 

It is remarked, we think by Hume, that if the paramount in- 
fluence in the state enjoyed by Leicester was an evil for the 
country, it was ina great measure counterbalanced by the extra- 
ordinary merits of his contemporaries and official colleagues— 
the gifted Burtzigu and the celebrated Chancellor Bacon. 
So, if any one should be of opinion that the glorious life and 
slippered ease—the “ otium cum (sine ?) dignitate”—of the Major 
Domo of Windsor Castle, are at all at variance with the arduous 
duties of a Prime Minister of England, such person, we conceive, 
must derive comfort the moment he reflects, that his Lordship is 
associ in office with the great GLENELG and the immortal 
CorreNHAM. 
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A GLANCE AT THE RESULTS OF IMPROVED STEAM 
NAVIGATION. 


Tue splendid success of the attempt to cross the Atlantic in 
steam-packets, has stimulated persons having connexions or in- 
terest in South America, the West Indies, and the East, to use 
the same means of practically diminishing the space which divides 
those countries from England. The Government is about to es- 
tablish steam- packets to the West Indies; and in communication 
with these, a new company, called the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, intends to carry passengers and goods from the Isthmus 
of Panama, which may be crossed in twenty-four hours or less 
time, to Valaparaiso, calling at the intermediate ports. The 
voyage round Cape Horn to Callao at present occupies on an 
average four months; but, under the proposed arrangement, it is 
calculated that the distance may be accomplished in thirty days. 
The South American States have granted this company exclusive 
privileges for ten years, and the British Government have promised 
ita royal charter, It is manifest that the length of the voyage to 
the Australian Colonies may be reduced nearly one half, by sailing 
in steam- vessels to Darien, and from the other side of the Isthmus 
toSydney. The reader is aware that several plans are in agitation 
for shortening and quickening communication with the East 
Indies. That some of these will be brought to bear, there is little 
doubt; but we are inclined to think, when the inconvenience of 
crossing the Isthmus of Suez, and the unsettled state of Egypt 
and the neighbouring countries, are considered, the preference will 
be given to the steam navigation round the Cape of Good Hope. 
There is a vessel now on the stocks in Glasgow intended for this 
line; and it is expected that the voyage to Calcutta, touching at 
the Cape for a fresh supply of fuel, may be performed in two 
months. The passage across the Atlantic—say three thousand 
miles—having been made in twelve days and a half, it is clear, 
that Calcutta might be reached in sixty days. The main difficulty 
seems to be that of taking a sufficient supply of coal; but, in 
these times of rapid discovery in all that relates to the creation and 
power of steam, it is not extravagant to expect that some means 
of diminishing the requisite amount or bulk of fuel will be devised. 

The mercantile advantage to this country, and its customers colo- 
nial and foreign, from a more speedy intereommunication, is obvious. 
Saving of time is saving of capital. Quick returns enable the mer- 
chant to sell at low rates of profit. The risk of commercial specula- 
tions, and anxiety attending them, are diminished. Personal know- 
ledge of correspondents and purchasers, their wants and habits, is 
more easily acquired. Facilities for misrepresentation and fraud are 
lessened ; and consequently confidence, the basis of all extensive 
mercantile transactions, is augmented. In all these ways the com- 
munity at large must be indirectly benefited. 

With regard to our “ foreign relations,” it is plain that the 
British maritime superiority may be rendered more complete and 
more beneficial, not only to England, but to all friendly nations, 
by the same means which must so greatly facilitate commercial 
and friendly intercourse. 

It is also no slight—perhaps, in a large view of the subject, it is 
the most essential, benefit to be derived from the improvements in 
steam navigation, that people of different countries will see more 
of each other, become better acquainted with their mutual in- 
terests, and by degrees abandon the jealousies, prejudices, and ex- 
clusive spirit, and other consequences of ignorance, the true cause 
of wars, prohibitory duties, and all the mischievous regulations 
which make men foes, who should be friends and brothers. 

In connexion with this subject, why should we overlook the 
administration of our Colonies, far and near? We live in a state 
of political transition. The “ final” Reform Act of 1832 is des- 
tined to undergo material changes. The representative system 
must be remodelied; though he were a bold prophet who should 
venture to fix the date of the event. Probably, however, it is not 
far distant. When that time comes, Colonial Representation, 
which was hardly a “ practical question” when the Reform Bill 
was discussed, and though glanced at, was not then much 
regarded, must be seriously considered. Seven years ago, the 
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distance from the Mother Country seemed to render the election 
of Members for the Colonies to sit in the British Parliament a chi- 
merical speculation. But that distance has been, or soon will be, 
diminished more than half by the rapidity and regularity of steam 
communication. The liability of Parliament to unexpected disso- 
lutions would still be an obstacle to the admission of representa- 
tives from distant parts of the British dominions. But perhaps 
one of the changes likely to meet with the least opposition, would 
Le that which fived the duration of Parliament at three years, 
neither more nor fewer: then, if the Colonies elected men in 
whom they confided, there would be no greater inconvenience in 
sending a Member from Jamaica, the Cape of Good Hope, or even 
the Australian Colonies, than from Kerry or the Orkney Islands. 
And the advantage of such a representation in the Imperial Par- 
liament, will appear striking to him who takes the pains and pos- 
sesses the capacity of due reflection. At present, Sir Groreg 
Grey is the only person in the House of Commons recognized as 
an official authority on Colonial questions; and it is notorious 
that he is the mere mouthpiece of the Downing Street Bu- 
reaucracy. Next session, although there never was a time when 
the Colonial affairs were of such pressing importance, and required 
to be fairly stated and examined, there will not be a single person 
in Parliament in whom the Colonists can place confidence as 
their representative. There is nobody especially charged, even in 
the capacity of agent, as far as we know, to look after the interests 
of any colony, and check the presumptuous ignorance or spur the 
lazy indifference of a virtually irresponsible Minister. Itis ina 
considerable degree to the absence of that protection, which, even 
under the present faulty system, a representative in Parliament 
can afford, that much of the misgovernment of the Colonies is to 
be attributed. The partial remedy suggested will be of easy ap- 
plication in these modern days of victory over time and space. 





REPEAL THE CORN-LAW, WHAT BECOMES 
OF THE FARMER? 


A CORRESPONDENT, alive to the mischief of the Corn-laws, dreads 
the consequences of repealing them to the agricultural tenantry. 
He is a person of experience in the ways of landlords, and be- 
lieves that although the price of wheat would be materially 
lowered, nearly the same rents would still be extorted from the 
occupiers of land. To them the result would be ruin; yet, such 
is the eagerness of competition for farms, there would be no lack 
of applicants for the succession, at perhaps even higher rents 
Knowing this, the needy landlord would only in rare instances be 
compelled to lower his demands; he would reduce another set of 
farmers to poverty. 

This is an extreme view of the case. In this country an 
entire class of industrious men, possessed too of some capital, 
cannot be reduced to ruin ata blow. It is incredible that, ina 
large number of instances landlords would not aid their tenantry 
in changing the course of cultivation, substituting pasture for 
erable land; and, inasmuch as the demand for animal food 
wou!d be incalculably increased by the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
which would stimulate population, and by reducing the cost of 
bread leave a larger balance for other articles of consumption, it 
is to be expected that grazing farms would become as profitable 
to the owner and the occupier as those now devoted chiefly to the 
growth of wheat. But let it be granted, for the sake of argument, 
that our correspondent’s alarm is not excessive; let us admit 
that this poverty-striking process would ensue, to the extent 
assumed; and before exclaiming against the landowner, let 
his case also be shortly stated. The gross income from his estate 
may be 4,000/. a year; of which 2,600/. is swallowed up in family 
settlements, interest on debts, and expenses of management. 
Suppose that, owing to the abolition of the Corn-laws, his tenantry 
make out a fair demand for a reduction of 25 per cent.; that would 
be one-fourth only of the gross rental, but one-half of the net 
income; cutting him down from 2,000/. to 1,0007.a year. “ Why 
should I submit,” he says, ‘to this curtailment, when I know 
that, if my present tenants refuse to pay the old rents, there are 
many ready to take their places? They may be ruined; well— 
that’s their concern: the question is, which of us must be the 
losing party; I have the advantage in the struggle, and will use 
it.” Suppose that a large proportion of the landed gentlemen of 
the Three Kingdoms are in the position described, and would act 
as in the instance put; still, that they are more selfish or un- 
feeling than the majority of other “ interests,” it would be unjust 
to assert. Lawyers, bankers, merchants, mechanics, ay and par- 
sons too, make the most of the commodity they have for sale, and 
are not content with less than the full market-price. Country 
gentlemen do the same. Unhappily, they have greater powers of 
extortion. 

Admit, then, that the anticipations of our correspondent would 
be realized; that rents would be kept up, though the price of 
wheat fell; and that, after a brief struggle, a majority of the pre- 
sent holders of farms would become bankrupt. The question 
occurs, whether, even in this extreme view, the amount of evil in- 
flicted by the Corn-laws is not infinitely greater than that which 
the agricultural tenantry would suffer at the hands of their land- 
lords? To prove the aflirmative, would not be difficult, but tire- 
some. The injury to foreign trade and domestic manufactures is 
incalculable in its full extent, and far exceeds the evil produced 
simply by the enhanced price of bread; though that amounts to 
many millions per annum, and is severely felt at tue present time by 
tie bulk of the people, with the prospect before them of still greater 





privation. Did the Legislature regard the public benefit instead of 
giving undue advantages to an “ interest,” the claims of the few 
would give way before the welfare of the many ; and the complaints 
of farmers would be treated like those of the hand-loom-weavers, 
Farmers would be told, that their case was a very hard one: but that 
the community at large must not be compelled to take their produce 
when better and cheaper could be obtained elsewhere; that they 
had attached an undue value to the holding of land, and must 
suffer for their mistake; that the increase of population necessi- 
tated the opening of new markets for the supply of food; and that 
they could not expect the other classes, forming the immense ma- 
jority in the country, to submit to semi-starvation, and all the suf- 
fering occasioned by a capricious and uncertain market for manu- 
facturing labour, in order that farmers might go on paying exorbi- 
tant rents to extravagant lords and squires. Such would be the reply 
of a Legislature really representing the People, and equally careful 
of the welfare of the whole. And we do not see what re- 
joinder the farmers could make, which the hand-loom-weavers 
might not urge with equal justice. The latter are told, that to 
compel the people to purchase their articles, while cheaper and 
better can be obtained in abundance from owners of the power- 
looms, is an absurdity not to be thought of: so the weavers, 
being poor and helpless, have no remedy, and starve. And the 
time must come, when the agricultural interest will learn, that the 
possession of land gives no better title toa monopoly of the supply 
of food, than the hand-weavers now possess to stop the improved 
machinery which has pushed their wares out of the market. 

But, though there would be no infringement of strict justice in 
giving such a reception to the complaints of the oppressed farmers, 
and it would in fact be only dealing with them as they have treated 
others, wisdom and mercy should prompt the Legislature to open 
all practicable ways for their relief. Much might be done by 
assisting emigration. The case supposed is that of farmers, 
required to pay the same or nearly the same rents without as with 
exclusive “protection,” under the dreaded penalty of notices to 
quit, and that rather than leave their farms, a large portion of the 
tenantry will rub on as long as possible, and end their lives 
as paupers, or as workmen on the roads at six shillings a week— 
unless some means are offered them of continuing, in another 
country if not in this, the only business they are fit for. The 
Colonies afford such means. With the remnant of their capital 
many farmers might profitably recommence life in Australia; 
whither, indeed, some are now voluntarily removing, without even 
the pressure of the circumstances supposed by our correspondent, 
The emigration of no very large number would mitigate the com- 
petition at home, and force landlords to bear their share of the 
loss consequent upon the abolition of their atrocious monopoly— 
the discontinuance of a system of plundering the public directly 
to the extent of some twenty or thirty millions a year, indirectly 
toa far greater amount. To provide free passages for a limited 
number of emigrant farmers and their families, would not be 
grudged by a people just escaped from the fangs of the “landed 
interest.” And if it be said that the proposition is unmerciful— 
that the honest farmers of England must not be banished from 
their native country—let it be answered, that for hundreds likely 
to suffer inconvenience in this form, hundreds of thousands suffer 
a lingering death in England, for lack of that wholesome food 
which the supporters of the corn monopoly deny to them; that it 
is not merely banishment to the Colonies which they have to 
shrink from, but starvation, the workhouse, and the grave. 

To no other class, whom a change of circumstances might throw 
out of their wonted means of subsistence, could the Government 
afford so eligible a resource as that suggested, to all over-rented 
farmers. There is land in abundance to those who are accustomed 
and fitted to cultivate it; but no market for the inferior products 
of the poor weavers. It would be wise in those not over well- 
provided farmers who have now the power to emigrate, not to wait 
for the inevitable repeal of the Corn-laws and the fight with their 
landlords. The Colonial field is now open, and most inviting, to 
the small capitalist and the industrious labourer. 





THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 


Tue good people of London slumbered as long and soundly on the 
morning of Monday last, as if there were no Pope in Christen- 
dom, or the Gunpowder Plot had been a fable. ‘ There is no 
villany,” as the Times justly remarks, “too disgraceful for the 
present Ministers;" and therefore it is not wonderful that they 
stopped the supply of ammunition and prohibited the firing of 
the Tower guns on the 5th. And yet the present is not a time to 
abandon any venerable practice which reminds Catholics what 
their ancestors did and suffered, and that themselves are yet under 
the Protestant heel. It was delightful to give them an annual 
kick. Truly is it sung by Captain Rock, that— 
*€ Popish purses pay the tolls 
At heaven’s gate for Sasenach souls,” 

But that is an every-day affair, dull and commonplace oppres- 
sion. Protestant zeal required a more stirring- impulse; and 
nothing brought so vividly to the imagination the horrors from 
which King Jamis’s wisdom rescued the land, as vollies of 
artillery from the Tower guas. Many a sober citizen felt his 
faith strengthened with every discharge. The influence of gun- 
powder on the mind was never so strikingly proved. Indeed, we 
now begin to think that Lord MetBourne does aim at the over- 
throw of Protestantism. He is profound in psychology, has 
studied DuGatp Stuart and Dr. Reip, and knows the effect of 
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a sudden, startling reminiscence. Now, there is danger of the 
5th of November passing away like any saint’s day in the 
calendar, unhonoured, unnoticed. The religious ceremony, in- 
deed, may be continued; but the “ observation” of the day 
as directed by the Church is not fashionable ; and who in this 
country would be vulgar ? ; 

Yet there is balm in Gilead. Popery may preside at the 
Council Board; it may flourish in Oxford University, But the 
rising Metropolitan generation, like Aurora Raby in Don Juan, 

“Keep their old faith and their old feelings fast.” 

Inspector Vatenting, of the K division of Police, made report 
to the Magistrate at the Thames Oflice, before whom certain dis- 
orderly Protestants were brought, that “he had never seen so 
many Guys in his life, as he had seen that day.” The Magistrate 
“thought the day was almost forgotten, —a glaring proof of the 
mischievous consequences of saving the public powder. Had the 
“bronze cannon roared” as in olden times, Mr. GreeNwoop 
would have been reminded of Guy Faux at daybreak. From the 
report of the proceedings at Mr. Gremnwoop’ss office it appears, 
that the juvenile Anti-Catholics made one little mistake in the 
costume of their effigy, arising from an imperfect acquaintauce 
with the history of the plot and the hero of it: they dressed their 
Guy like a Bishop !—with a red cap on his head, in the shape of a 
mitre; instead of the picturesque, “ black conical-shaped hat,” 
which the Inspector declared to be the orthodox cover for Guy’s 
cranium. But asa set-off against this blunder, (and to transform 
a Bishop into aia incendiary was indeed a portentous one,) the 
party exhibited pluck, and valorously repelled an attack of 
the “ Popes ” ina court occupied by Catholics, and into which 
they had marched with their Guy in the plenitude of Protestaut 
zeal. The performances on Monday prove that there is yet a 
fund of good wholesome bigotry in the Metropolis, which only re- 
quires to be cherished and directed to worthy objects by the 
Church. 





THE THEATRES. 


Tue Adelphi audiences may congratulate themselves on the adoption 
of our suggestion, by which the Bayaderes have become a most agreeable 
interlude for the gratification of half-price visiters,—for whom, however, 
there seems to be a very small amount of room just now; and the 
Oriental spectacles, with glittering banners and red fire, copper-com- 
plexioned Brahmins and raging Rajahs, have given place to one of those 
domestic tragedies of ‘ intense interest,” by which the Adelphi has 
earned the title of the ‘* Porte St. Martin of London.” 

Louise de Lignerolles, or a Lesson for Husbands, is an adaptation, by 
Miss Parpor, of a French melodrama, and one of the most exciting 
of its class: it employs the principal talent of the company (Mrs. 
KEELEY excepted), whose full force is shown for the first time in this 
powerful performance. The morale is not of the highest, certainly ; 
nor is the “lesson for husbands” much more clear, though stronger 
means are taken to enforce it, than was the ‘lesson for ladies” that 
Mr. BuckstoneE read in English from a French author at the Hay- 
market in the early part of the season. French dramatists, in their 
tragic moods, always call in the aid of the police, as in their comic vein 
they invoke the military power. Thestory, in plain words, is a double 
adultery. The husband of Louise de Lignerolles seduces the wife of 
the Count de Givrey, though his own wife is a paragon of beauty, 
spirit, affection, and generosity; and the injured husband has no other 
fault than being rather grave. Madame de Lignerelles detects his 
criminality, when it has reached that first stage of vice which in the 
fashionable vocabulary is termed a liaison; and is content with 
bringing the guilty pair to a sense of their shame, and receiving 
their solemn vows of repentance and reformation: but these, after 
the lapse of a year of absence, are broken, without apparent excuse. 
So much for the offence; now for the punishment. The Count 
de Givrey seems to have been intended as an example to prove 
that an “injured husband” is not necessarily a ridiculous object in 
the eyes of the world; and we therefore expected his conduct 
would be a precedent for all similar cases in future. At first he 
assumes the haughty and inflexible calmness of an avenger; instead 
of demanding from the man who has wronged him the “ satisfaction 
of a gentleman,” as it is facetiously termed, he sensibly refuses “to 
fight with a villain whom he can send to gaol,” and appears resolutely 
bent on punishing him by process of law. But, alas for the infirmity 
of human purposes! this model of dignity and propriety first yields 
to the entreaties of the culprit’s father-in-law to let him escape from 
justice, and next, hearing that his disgraced wife has gone mad, jumps 
up, drags out the destroyer, and shoots him on the spot—having given 
him the “satisfaction” of firing in return—and then stands forward 
pistol in hand with the grand air of a man who has vindicated bis ho. 
nour and done a noble action; when he might as well have been seen 
writhing in the agonies of death, and the Jucky villain standing over 
him, for aught that his conduct provided to the contrary. Of the ex- 
istence of any effectual means of punishing adultery as a crime, in 
France any more than England, we are not aware; and the threat of 
** sending to gaol,” seems, therefore, an empty boast, for the offender is 
rich: the only object of this “lesson to husbands,” ve at showing 
that a man thus wronged is not therefore ridiculous, would have been to 
demonstrate that he has no remedy at all which as a man of sense and 
spirit he could resort to—in a word, that adultery is an offence that may 
be committed with impunity. This would have been a useful “lesson to 
legislators ;” and it might have enforced a twofold moral, if the injured 
wife, when her false husband threatens to take her child from her, were 
to pour forth the bitter reproaches that rise to her lips at this exquisite 
instance of the tyranny of the dominant sex: as it is, indeed, Louise 
de Lignerolles might be made to utter a prophetic anticipation of the 
enactment of a better law than even Mr. Tatrourn’s “ Custody of 
Infants Bill.” 

The aeting of this piece is very powerful. Mrs. Yates, as Louise 
de Lignerolles, depicts the lively contentment of the fond wife and 
mother before her happiness is blasted; her alarm and sickening ap- 





prehension when her suspicions are first aroused, and her eager willing. 
ness to believe them unfounded; and the agony of horror, grief, and 
indignation, when she discovers the fatal truth with the reality of actual 
suffering: never has inward torture evinced by outward calmness been 
more thrillingly expressed—it is fearful to witness. Yares,as the Count 
de Givrey, looks a most formidable avenger : he seems as if all the ener- 
gies of a man of action were concentred into one purpose; his deliberate 
coolness and immoveable stedfastness, (until the last,) and his direct, 
business-like mode of procedure, only want a more rational plan and 
steady persistence, to make him the sublimation of a man of the world: 
had he carried through a settled scheme of revertge, the effect would have 
been terrible. J. Wexsrer portrays in a very natural manner the 
rash, impulsive, selfish young man of gallantry, whose resolution is 
powerless before his passion ; and the shame and confusion of the base 
betrayer when first detected and humbled, and his fury and brutal reck- 
lessness when goaded to desperation. Mrs. Honey, as the Countess 
de Givrey, surprised us by the touching expression she gave to the 
repentance and humiliation of the guilty woman. O. Smrri perso- 
nates a veteran soldier, the father of Louise,—a grave, suspicious old 
fellow, who is always coming in and out, following the scent like a 
hound; and F. Maruews, a prince very fond of hunting, who is intro- 
duced in the first scene for no purpose whatever—unless it be to 
impress us with a notion of Madame de Lignerolles’s high spirit in 
impounding two of his highness’s dogs that had entered her park, and 
her goodness of heart in exacting as their ransom the mending of a 
road on the prince’s estate for the benefit of the peasantry. 

There is too much flummery and compliment between the family, 
and a superfluity of high-flown sentiment put into the mouths of the 
naughty couple: the invocations of the dead mother, and the allusions 
to her tomb are too strong of Pére le Chaise. 

The opening scene, where the Lignerolles family are at breakfast in 
the garden, and the “ bonne” brings in the child to mamma, who pro- 
ceeds to instruct her darling, is very pretty, and by its homely reality 
assists the tragical effect of the after scenes. 





The Idol's Birthday is the title of a slight ingenious framework of 
dialogue for exhibiting a living picture of the frivolous habits and 
monstrous costumes of the wits and beauties of Queen Anne’s time, 
at the Olympic. It is dressed in the usual perfect style. A garden, 
with raised terraces, and clipped walls and arches of foliage crossing 
its gravelled avenues, adorned with real statues and vases, is the scene. 
Mrs. Nispet is “ the Idol,” to celebrate whose birthday a knot of 
parasites, foplings, and witlings, are assembled to offer their interested 
adulation. Inthe midst of the ceremonial festivities, it is rumoured 
that the object of their fulsome flatteries has lost her fortune ; and the 
Idol, before worshipped, is now derided and insulted: her pretty 
country cousin is installed as the goddess, and paraded in a masquerade 
pageant of Corydons and Phillises, dressed in the fashion of the porcelain 
shepherds and shepherdesses on the mantelpieces of our grandmothers, 
the beaux, garlanded with flowers, walking with drawn swords in proces- 
sion, preceded by an overgrown Cupidin powdered wig and sky-blue 
inexpressibles. The result is, that the Idol is cured of her love of 
admiration, and marries the man who had planned the story to expose 
the hollowness of her worshippers. 

The beaux and belles indulge in all the raillery and _ill-nature 
ascribed to their prototypes; though the real fine gentlemen and ladies 
were doubtless more elegant in their style and polished in their manner, 
as well as more guarded in the expression of their heartlessness and 
hypocrisy. Bating the coarseness and exaggeration of a stage version, 
however, this is very likely to represent the ‘ fashionable society” of 
the period, as faithfully as it does the amusements and dresses. Mrs, 
Nisser looks charming in her hoop, and wears her little black cap and 
feather with a jaunty air of grace; and Mrs. Franks is a captivating 
representative of the rustic beauty. Vrtntnc, as a lackwit leader of 
the ton, chuckles and affects a sprightly manner, and takes rebuffs with 
great nonchalance; and Brovucuam, as an Irish Grub Street poet, 
displays amusing assurance. Mr. Granby, a new actor, gives the 
sarcastic repartees of an ill-natured wit, with a great relish of their 
bitterness; they come forth like the sting of the wasp, with a hum- 
ming accompaniment. Miss Gowarp, as a spiteful spinster, is 
malicious con amore; and Oxserry, as a Negro page, in a tight suit of 
yellow satin, with a turban, is highly comic. Mr. Oxenrorp, who 
dramatized the Rape of the Lock, is the author. 

We enjoyed another performance of Ask No Questions with increased 
relish: the wedding-dance at the guinguette, with its motley and 
merry group, is a perfect picture of a French ducasse; where all is 
glee and good humour, and soldiers and postillions, bonnes and sou- 
brettes, old and young, boots and pumps, greatcoats and no coats, gentle 
and simple, forget distinctions in the gayety of the galloppe. The 
acting of Farren and Mrs. OrGer is glorious. 


Barbara, or the Bride of a Day, a comic opera by ApRran Bott- 
DIEU, has been brought out as an afterpiece at Covent Garden. Had 
the music and drama been better than they are, it would hardly have 
amused an audience listless and exhausted after the excitement of The 
Tempest or Macbeth. A broad farce, such as the last new one at the 
Haymarket—* But However”—of which Wrencu is the hero, is the 
only enjoyable relaxation. ‘The singing and acting of Miss Ratnrorru 
and Miss P. Horron, Beprorp, and Burnett, are very good; and 
the music, adapted by Huitau, is lively and clever: but not all that 
Hartey could do in the way of fun can lighten the effect of a semi- 
serious opera after a tragedy. 








M. Rothschild, the banker, has furnished beautiful apartments in 
Paris for Mademoiselle Rachael, the new actress at the Frangais, who 
isa Jewess. The King has sent her 1,000 francs. She must have 
talent, indeed, thus to soften the hearts of the King of the Bankers 
and the King of the French.—Morning Post. 

M. Victor Hugo, according to the Presse, has sold M. Delloye, the 
publisher, for 240,000 francs, tke right of printing his works for ten 
years ; and by the terms of the agreement has received half of this 
money down. The Moniteur Parisien says that the price agreed on is 
300,000 franes; and that M. Delloye intends to apply this plan, which 
he had previously adopted in the case of M. de Chateaubriand, still 
more extensively. Good news for popular authors, 
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THE MABINOGION—EARLY WELSH LEGENDS. 
AccorpiNG to the prospectus of the Society for the publication 
of Ancient Welsh Manuscripts, “many Bardie and Historical Re- 
mains,” throwing much light upon the manners and history of 
Wales and England, and of high literary value as containing 
the germs of modern romance, have perished from time and ac- 
cident; a destruction which seems still going on, for “ within a 
short space of time, whole collections have been destroyed by fire, 
and of those copies distributed throughout the country, numbers 
which existed a few years ago are nowhere to be found.” To 
rescue these Remains from oblivion, and give to the world 
whatever value they possessed, was the object of this Society; in- 
stituted nearly twelve years ago, and graced with a long list of 
royal, noble, and aristocratic names, as Patrons, Committee-men, 
and Corresponding Members, strengthened with no fewer than 
seven “editors and collators of manuscripts :” but not one earthly 
thing seem they to have done in all that time, save meet and make 
speeches. The Society, if it had got hold ofany manuscripts, had 
neither money nor Welsh; and we gather from a speech of one of 
the ‘‘editors and collators ” at the Jast anniversary meeting, that 
the idea of publication was about to be abandoned, when applica- 
tion was made to Lady Cuartorre Guest of Dowlais; who at 
once offered to take the pecuniary risk. Upon this, what is softly 
called “ new obstacles ”—meaning ignorance—arose. Lady CHAr- 
LoTTE then undertook to translate the work as well as to pay for it. 
But now, if we have read their annals true, it came out, that they 
had nothing to publish! At all events, the fair translator had to 
procure a transcript of the ‘ Mabinogion” preserved in the 
Library of Jesus College, Cambridge. She next searched the 
MSS. in the British Museum for illustrative matter: hearing that 
there was a counterpart of one of the Mabinogion (most probably 
a translation) in the King’s Library at Paris, she made interest for 
a copy of it to enrich her edition: she is stated to be in treaty for 
a copy (from the Royal Library of Copenhagen) of a Saga, which 
bears some resemblance to one of the old Welsh stories: and 
although fewer months have elapsed since the undertaking was 
begun by Lady Cuartorre, than years had passed since the 
“Society for the Publication of Ancient Welsh Manuscripts” was 
founded, the First Part of her labours is already out. 

The ‘ Mabinogion,” which it is intended to publish with a 
translation and illustrative matter, is a collection of Welsh 
legendary tales, preserved amongst other national relics in the 
“Liyfr Coch o Hergest,” or ‘* Red Book of Hergest,” at Cam- 
bridge. According to Lady Cuartorrs, these Mabinogion are 
of two kinds, one “having the character of chivalric romances, 
the other bearing the impress of far higher antiquity, both as 
regards the manners they depict and the style of language in 
which they are composed. So greatly do these Mabinogion differ 
in character, that they may be considered as forming two distinct 
classes; one of which generally celebrates heroes of the Arthurian 
Cyclus, while the other refers to personages and events of an 
earlier pericd.” 

The First Part (all that is yet published) containsan Arthurian 
tale, called The Lady of the Fountain; which, besides the 
changeful interest of wild events, that attracted Spenser, Mit- 
TON, Gray, and Cotutns, and the popular mind of all ages, 
is valuable as illustrating the manners of the time (when- 
ever it was written): as well as the literature and knowledge of 
the people, and incidentally their feelings. In the opening of the 
story, for instanee, we see in the domestic economy of Arthur and 
his apology for slumber, the patriarchal simplicity of the period; 
in the seat of rushes covered with satin, a mixture of rudeness 
and riches, still met with amongst the less settled nations of 
Asia; and in the suggestive permission to obtain “a flagon of 
Mead and some meat,” we are reminded of Scandinavian hospi- 
tality, or of that of the heroic age of Greece. 

King Arthur was at Caerlleon upon Usk; and one day he sat in his chamber, 
and with him were Owain the son of Urien, and Kynon the son of Clydno, and 
Kai the son of Kyner, and Gwenhwyvar and her handmaidens at needlework 
by the window. “And if it should be said that there was a porter at Arthur’s 
palace, there was none. Glewlwyd Gavaelvawr was there, acting as porter, to 
welcome guests and strangers, and to receive them with honour, and to inform 
them of the manners and customs of the court, and to direct those who came 
oe Hall or to the Presence Chamber, and those who came to take up their 

ing. 

: the centre of the ehamber, King Arthur sat upon a seat of green rushes, 
over which was spread a covering of flame-coloured satin, and a cushion of red 
satin was under his elbow. 

Then Arthor spoke: ‘ If I thought you would not disparage me,” said he, 
“I would sleep while I wait for my repast; and you can entertain one another 
with relating tales, and can obtain a fagon of mead and some meat from Kai.” 


The suggestion of the King to “ relate tales,” gives rise to the 


whole story ; one of the party telling his adventures during his 
journey towards a magic Fountain, by the husband of whose lady 
he was defeated, and lost his horse. This leads another of 
Arthur’s Knights to undertake the adventure; with no better 
success. Then Owain, the most renowned knight of the court, 
sets out; and, after resting like the others in the extraordinary 
castle, meeting the Black Giant, and experiencing the marvels 
of the Fountain, he encounters the Black Knight. 

Having broken both their lances, they drew their swords, and fought blade 
to blade, Then Owain struck the Knight a blow through his helmet, head- 
piece, and visor, and through the skin, and the flesh, and the bone, until it 
wounded the very brain. Then the Black Knight felt that he had received @ 
mortal wound, upon which he turned his horse’s head, and fled. And Owain 
pursued him, and followed close upon him, although he was not near enough to 
strike him with his sword. Thereupon Owain descried a vast and resplendent 
castle. And they came to the castle gate. And the Black Knight was allowed 
to enter, and the portcullis was let fall upon Owain; and it struck his horse 
behind the saddle, and cut him in two, and carried away the rowels of the 
spurs that were upon Owain’s heels, And the portcullis descended to the floor. 
And the rowels of the spurs and part of the horse were without, and Owain, 
with the other part of the horse remained between the two gates, and the inner 
gate was closed, so that Owain could not go thence; and Owain was in a per- 
plexing situation. And while he was in this state, he could see through an 
aperture in the gate a street facing him, with a row of houses on each side. 
And he beheld a maiden with yellow curling hair, and a frontlet of gold upon 
her head ; and she was clad in a dress of yellow satin, and on her feet were 
shoes of variegated leather. And she approached the gate, and desired that it 
should be opened. ‘ Heaven knows, lady,” said Owain, “ it is no more pos- 
sible for me to open to thee from hence, than it is for thee to set me free.’ 
* Truly,” said the damsel, “ it is very sad that thou canst not be released; and 
every Woman ought to succour thee, for I never saw one more faithful in the 
service of ladies than thou. As a friend thou art the most sincere, and asa 
lover the most devoted. Therefore,” quoth she, ‘ whatever is in my power to 
do for thy release I will do it. Take this ring and put it on thy finger, with 
the stone inside thy hand, and close thy hand upon the stone. And as long as 
thou concealest it it will conceal thee. When they have consulted together, 
they will come forth to fetch thee, in order to put thee to death; and they will 
be much grieved that they cannot find thee. And I will await thee on horse- 
back yonder ; and thou wilt be able to see me, though I cannot see thee; there- 
fore come and place thy hand upon my shoulder, that I may know that thou 
ait near me. And by the way that I go hence, do thou accompany me.” 

Then she went away from Owain, and he did all that the maiden had told him. 
And the people of the castle came to seek Owain, to put him to death; and 
when they found nothing but the half of his horse, they were sorely grieved. 

And Owain vanished from among them, and went to the maiden, and placed 
his hand upon her shoulder, whereupon she set off, and Owain followed her, 
until they came to the door of a large and beautiful chamber, and the maiden 
opened it, and they went in and closed the door. And Owain looked around 
the chamber, and behold there was not even a single nail in it that was not 
painted with gorgeous colours; and there was not a single pannel that had not 
sundry images in gold portrayed upon it. 

The maiden kindled a fire, and took water in a silver bowl, and put a towel 
of white linen on her shoulder, and gave Owain water to wash. Then she 
placed before him a silver table, inlaid with gold; upon which was a cloth of 
yellow linen; and she brought him food. And of a truth, Owain never saw any 
kind of meat that was not there in abundance, but it was better cooked there 
than he ever found it in any other place. Nor did he ever see so excellent a 
display of meat and drink as there. And there was not one vessel from which 
he was served that was not of gold or of silver. And Owain ate and drank 
until late in the afternoon, when lo, they heard a mighty clamour in the castle ; 
and Owain asked the maiden what that outcry was. ‘ They are administerin 
extreme unction,” said she, “‘ to the nobleman who owns the castle.” An 
Owain went to sleep. The couch which the maiden had prepared for him was 
meet for Arthur himself; it was of scarlet, and fur, and satin, and sendall, and fine 
linen. In the middle of the night they heard a woful outery ; “ what outcry 
again is this?" said Owain. ‘ The nobleman who owned the castle is now 
dead,” said the maiden. And a little after daybreak they heard an exceeding 
loud clamour and wailing. And Owain asked the maiden what was the cause 
of it. ‘* They are bearing to the church the body of the nobleman who owned 
the castle.” 

And Owain rose up, and clothed himself, and opened a window of the 
chamber, and looked towards the castle; and he could see neither the bounds 
nor the extent of the hosts that filled the streets. And they were fully armed 5 
and a vast number of women were with them, both on horseback and on foot, 
and all the ecclesiastics in the city, singing. And it seemed to Owain that the 
sky resounded with the vehemence of their cries and with the noise of the 
trumpets aud with the singing of the ecclesiastics. In the midst of the throng 
he beheld the bier, over which was a veil of white linen; and wax tapers 
were burning beside and around it, and none that supported the bier was lower 
in rank than a powerful baron. 

Never did Owain see an assemblage so gorgeous with satin and silk and 
sendall. And following the train, he beheld a lady with yellow hair falling over 
her shoulders, and stained with blood; aud about her a dress of yellow satin, 
which was torn. Upon her feet were shoes of variegated leather. And it was 
a marvel that the ends of her fingers were not bruised from the violence with 
which she smote her hands together. Truly she would have been the fairest 
lady Owain ever saw, bad she been in her usual guise. And her ery was louder 
than the shout of the men or the clamour of the trumpets. No sooner had he 
beheld the lady than he became inflamed with her love, so that it took entire 
possession of him. 

Then he inquired of the maiden who the lady was. ‘* Heaven knows,” ree 
plied the maiden, ‘she may be said to be the fairest and the most chaste and 
the most liberal and the wisest and the most noble of women. And she is my 
mistress; and she is called the Countess of the Fountain, the wife of him whom 
thou didst slay yesterday.” Verily,” said Owain, ‘she is the woman that I 
love best.” Verily,” said the maiden, ‘she shall also love thee not a little.” 

And with that the maid arose, and kindled a fire, and filled a pot with water, 
and placed it to warm; and she brought a towel of white linen, and placed it 
around Owain’s neck; and she took a goblet of ivory and a silver basin, and 
filled them with warm water, wherewith she washed Owain’s head. Then she 
opened a wooden casket, and drew forth a razor, whose haft was of ivory, and 
upon which were two rivets of gold. And she shaved his beard, aud she dried 
his head and his throat with the towel. Then she rose up from before Owainy 
and brought him to eat. And truly Owain had never so good a meal, nor was 
he ever so well served. 

When he had finished his repast, the maiden arranged his couch. ‘‘ Come 
here,” said she, ** and sleep ; and I will go and woo for thee.” And Owain 
went to sleep, and the maiden shut the door of the chamber after her, and went 
towards the castle. When she came there, she found nothing but mourning 
and sorrow; and the Countess in her chamber could not bear the sight of any 
one through grief. Luned came and saluted her, but the Countess answered 





her not. And the maiden bent down towards her, and said, “ What aileth 
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thee, that thou answerest no one to-day?” ‘ Luned,” said the Countess, 
** what change hath befallen thee, that thou hast not come to visit me in my 
grief? It was wrong in thee, and I haying made thee rich, it was wrong in 
thee that thou didst not come to see me in my distress. That was wrong in 
thee.” “ Truly,” said Luned, ‘ I thought thy good sense was greater than I 
find it to be. Is it well for thee to mourn after that good man, or for any thing 
else that thou canst not have ?” ** I declare to heaven,” said the Countess, ‘* that 
in the whole world there is not a man equal to him.” ‘ Not so,” said Luned, 
‘for an ugly man would be as good as or better than he.” ‘I declare to heaven,” 
said the Countess, * that were it not repugnant to me to cause to be put to 
death one whom I have brought up, I would have thee executed for making 
such a comparison to me. As it is, I will banish thee.” ‘* I am glad,” said 
Luned, ‘ that thou hast no other cause to do so than that I would have been of 
service to thee where thou didst not know what was to thine advantage. And 
henceforth, evil betide whichever of us shall make the first advance towards re- 
conciliation to the other; whether I should seek an invitation from thee, or 
thou of thine own accord shouldst send to invite me.” 

With that Luned went forth; and the Countess arose and followed her to 
the door of the chamber, and began coughing leudly. And when Luned 
Jooked back, the Countess beckoned to her ; and she returned to the Countess. 
“In truth,” said the Countess, ‘evil is thy disposition; but if thou knowest 
what is to my advantage, declare it to me.” ‘I will do so,” quoth she. 
Thou knowest that except by warfare and arms it is impossible for thee to 
preserve thy possessions; delay not, therefore, to seek some one who can defend 
them.” ‘ And how can I do that?” said the Countess. ‘1 will tell thee,” 
said Luned, ** unless thou canst defend the fountain, thou canst not maintain 
thy dominions; and no one can defend the fountain unless it be a knight of 
Artbur’s household; and I will go to Arthur’s court, and ill betide me if [ 
return thence without a warrior who can guard the fountain as well as, or even 
better, than he who defended it formerly.” ‘ That will be hard to perform,” 
said the Countess. ‘Go, however, and make proof of that which thou hast 
promised.” 

Luned set out, under the pretence of going to Arthur’s court; but she went 
back to the chamber where she had left Owain; and she tarried there with 
him as long as it might have taken her to have travelled to the Court of King 
Arthur. And at the end of that time, she apparelled herself, and went to visit 
the Countess. And the Countess was much rejoiced when she saw her, and 
inquired what news she brought from the Court. ‘I bring thee, the best of 
news,” said Luned, ‘for I have compassed the object of my mission. When 
wilt thou that I should present to thee the chieftain who has come with me 
hither?” ‘Bring him here to visit me to-morrow at mid-day,” suid the 
Countess, ‘and I will cause the town to be assembled by that time.” 

And Luned returned home. And the next day, at noon, Owain arrayed 
himself in a coat and a surcoat and a mantle of yellow satin, upon which was 
a broad band of gold lace; and on his feet were high shoes of variegated leather, 
which were fastened by golden clasps, in the form of lions. Aud they pro- 
ceeded to the chamber of the Countess. 

Right glad was the Countess of their coming. And she gazed steadfastly 
upon Owain, and said, * Luned, this knight has not the look of a traveller.” 
**What harm is there in that lady?” said Luned. ‘Iam certain,” said the 
Countess, ‘‘ that no other man than this, chased the soul from the body of my 
lord.” “So much the better for thee, lady,” said Luned, “for had he not 
been stronger than thy lord, he could not have deprived him of his life. There 
is no remedy for that which is past, be it as it may.” ‘Go back to thine 
abode,” said the Countess, ‘¢ and I will take counsel.” 

The next day, the Countess caused all her subjects to assemble, and showed 
them that her earldom was left defenceless, and that it could not be protected 
but with horse and arms, and military skill. ‘‘ Therefore,” said she, ‘this is 
what I offer for your choice; either let one of you take me, or give your consent 
for me to take a husband from elsewhere, to defend my dominions.” 

So they came to the determination that it was better that she should have 
permission to marry some one from elsewhere; and thereupon she sent for the 
the bishops and archbishops, to celebrate her nuptials with Owain. And the 
men of the earldom did Owain homage. 

The story does not end here: we break off in the middle, 
merely pointing attention to the strong resemblance between the 
old Welsh ideas and some of those in the tales of the Arabian 
Nights; to the universality of the invisible ring in story-tell- 
ing, which Lady CuarLorte Guxst assumes to have descended 
from Gyges, but which is natural to the human mind in its 
youth ; and to the exquisite character running throughout the de- 
scription of the second marriage of the Countess, indicating at 
once the absence of sentiment in those early times, and pointing 
the moral of female fickleness, or of the state necessity that 
compels potentates to sacrifice their inclinations to the public in- 
terest, or in other words to their own. 

Le Chevalier au Lion, the romance procured by Lady Crar- 
Lotte Guxst from Paris, is a poem in old French, of upwards of 
2000 lines, and enriches the appendix. The illustrative notes 
are numerous; and, if sometimes dry and scarcely needed, are 
always curious. The getting-up of the work is magnificent ; and 
in its typography, its vellum-like paper, and the different fac- 
similes of manuscripts, as well as the wood-cut vignettes, reflects 
the highest credit upon its provincial publisher, and is indeed 
one of the most splendid productions that ever emanated from 
the country press. Taking it altogether, the publication is an ex- 
ample of private munificence rare in these times, and of know- 
ledge, taste, and energetic industry, not often equalled in any. 





KEIGHTLEY'S MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE 
AND ITALY. 

Tue origin of a national mythology, like the begigning of any 
thing else, is a subject upon which inquiry is abortive; the utmost 
that ingenuity can do, being to throw a twilight gleam upon 
th: obscurity of very ancient times by its researches, and in its 
speculations to evolve some truths relating to the human mind. 
The history of national religions is, however, a different matter. 
Knowing the nature and attributes which different people, at dif- 
ferent times, have assigned to their gods, the natural philosopher 
can in some measure estimate their advance in physical know- 
ledge ; the politician may form an idea of the character of their 
government, from the character of their priesthood and the doc- 
trires they inculcate ; whilst the historian has a singular spectacle 
for examination—perhaps the key to national existences, in the 
fact, that states perish with their old faiths. 





It is indeed a striking cireumstance, and worthy of critical 
inquiry, that the national life seems bound up with the national 
belief, and that a people cannot change their religion by the sub- 
stitution of one creed for another. A faith is first stripped of its 
grosser superstitions as the popular mind advances; its doctrines 
next receive some modii-cation or allegorical interpretation ; til] 
at last, with the spread of science, the dominance of mere reason, 
and the rejection of authoricy, society is divided into confirmed 
infidels and indifferent sceptics, with a majority of the vulgar fear- 


ing through ignorance and hab,t, but scareely believing. When 
a nation reaches this period, it is ripe for dissolution. Such is 


Turkey in Europe now, and per.haps India; such was Africa, 
and half of Asia on the irruption of Manomer; such was the 
Roman empire soon after the appearance of Christianity ; and 
instead of Gipuon’s attributing the fa.'l of the empire to the pro- 
gress of the new faith, he might perha,’s witb more of truth have 
considered the spread of Christianity as a symptom of the em- 
pire’s decline, 

Mr. Kergurcery has not achieved, or indeed attempted, any thing 
of this kind, in his Mythology of Greece and Italy; but he has 
succeeded in giving a new and uniform charac.‘er to the subject. 
He has also imparted the interest of a continuvUs narrative to 
what, in this country at least, has hitherto been a heap of fables 
arranged alphabetically, which the forgetful reader “ looked out” 
when he encountered them. And Mr. Ketqurrey’ has aceom- 
plished these ends, without depriving the volume of its uses asa 
classical dictionary. 

After a general view of Mythology,—in which he justly ascribes 
its origin to the ignorance of uncivilized man, inducing him to 
assign intelligent agents to natural effects, and to an innate «lispo- 
sition in the mind to give causes for results,—Mr. Ke1GHTs.£Y 
investigates its different theories, and propounds rules for the in- 
terpretation of Mythes. He next gives a brief sketch of Grecian 
Mythology, in its (fancied) origin, its history, and its literature ; 
the latter branch being little more than a list of perished and ex- 
tant writers. Having thus introduced his subject, our author fur- 
nishes a concise account of the Homeric and Hesiodie notions of 
the creation and the origin of the gods; as well as the knowledge 
of geography and the ideas of the world prevalent in those times. 
This naturally leads to the gods and goddesses themselves ; whose 
attributes, functions, characters, and exploits, are told with their 
history—that is to say, the gods are divided into classes according 
to their antiquity and importance, beginning with the “ eldest of 
things,” Night, and coming down to Nymphs and Heroes. A fur- 
ther and proper division is into domestic and foreign deities, or 
those which appear indigenous and those which were evidently 
imported from Egypt and Asia. 

These parts of the subject relate to Greece ; which gave to Rome 
its mythology as well as its fine arts. Of the religion of old Italy 
we know little. The few deities catalogued and described by Mr. 
Ke1gutLsy, are of a much more solid and respectable kind than 
any to be met with in Grecian mythology, even in its purer 
period. But of the character of these indigenous gods we hardly 
know how much may have been changed in later days, as far as 
the popular feeling would permit. Of the early religion of Rome, 
the Romans themselves knew little or nothing,—if there is any 
truth in the tale of Livy,* that in the year of the City 571, the 
religious books of Numa were discovered, by the discovery of his 
tomb, and burnt by the Preetor UrBANus, as tending to overturn 
the established religion. 

For his general views of mythology, and for many hints as to 
the bearing and arrangement of his materials, Mr. Ke1@HTLey is 
indebted to the Germans. The materials themselves are, of course, 
derived frcm the classical authors ; whom he appears to have read 
with very close attention, and whose legends he abbreviates, or 
whose scattered views he collects, with very remarkable taste and 
skill. An example of this may be given from his description of 

EARLY GREEK COSMOGRAPHY. 

According to the ideas of the Homeric and Hesiodic ages, it would seem that 
the World was a hollow globe, divided into two equal portions by the flat disk 
of the Earth. The external shell of this globe is called by the poets brazen 
and tron, probably only to express its solidity. The superior hemisphere was 
named Heaven, the inferior one Tartaros. The length of the diameter of the 
hollow sphere is given thus by Hesiod. It would take, he says, nine days for 
an anvil to fall from Heaven to Earth; an equal space of time would be occu- 
pied by its fall from Earth to the bottom of Tartaros. The luminaries which 
gave light to gods and men shed their radiance through all the interior of the 
upper hemisphere; while that of the inferior one was filled with eternal gloom 
and darkness, and its still air unmoved by any wind. 

The Earth occupied the centre of the World, in the form of a round flat 
disk, or rather cylinder, around which the river Ocean flowed. Hellas was 
probably regarded as the centre of the Earth; but the poets are silent on this 
point. They are equally so as to the exact central point, but probably viewed 
as such Olympos, the abode of the gods. In after times, Delphi became the 
navel of the Earth. The Sea divided the terrestrial disk into two portions, 
which we may suppose were regarded as equal. These divisions do not seem to 
have had any peculiar names in the time of Homer. The Northern one was 
afterwards named Europe; the Southern, at first called Asia alone, was in pro- 
cess of time divided into Asia and Libya. The former comprised all the coun 
try between the Phasis and the Nile, the latter all between this river and the 
Western Ocean. 

In the Sea the Greeks appear to have known to the west of their own country 
Southern Italy and Sicily, though their ideas respecting them were probably 
vague and uncertain ; and the imagination of the poets, or the tales of voyagers, 
had placed in the more remote parts of it several islands, such as Ogygia the 
isle of Calypso, Awa that of Circe, Eolia that of Holos, Scheria the abode of 


* XL. 29. The tale is circumstantially told ; but, admitting the facts, it is 
open to debate whether the finder of the books invented a fraud, or if not, 
whether he might have been deceived by one. Dr. ARNOLD seems inclined to 
credit the story. 
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the Pheacians,—islands, in all probability, as ideal and as fabulous as the isles 


























of Panchaia, Lilliput or Brobdignag, though both ancients and moderns have 
endeavoured to assign their exact positions. Along its Souther’ coast lay, it 
would appear, the countries of the Lotus-eaters, the Cyclopes, the Giants, and 
the Lestrigonians. These isles and coasts of the Western part of the Sea were 
the scenes of most of the wonders of early Grecian fable. There, and on the 
isles of the Ocean, the passage to which was supposed to be close to the island 
of Circe, dwelt the Sirens, the Hesperides, the Gree, the Gorgons, and the 
other beings of fable. 

The only inhabitants of the Northern portion of the Earth mentioned by 
Homer, are the Hellenes and some of the tribes of Thrace. But Hesiod sang of 
a happy race, named the Hyperboreans, dwelling in everlasting bliss and spring 
beyond the lofty mountains, whose caverns were supposed to send forth the 
piercing blasts of the north wind, which chilled the people of Heilas. Ac- 
cording to Pindar, the country of the Hyperboreans, from which the river 
Ister flowed, was inaccessible either by sea or ]and. Apollo was their tutelar 
deity, to whom they offered asses in sacrifice, while choirs of maidens danced 
to the sound of lyres and pipes, and the worshippers feasted, having their heads 
wreathed with garlands of the god’s favourite plant, the bay. They lived 
exempt from disease or old age, from toils and warfare, and, conscious of no 
evil thoughts or acts, they had not to fear the awful goddess Nemesis. 

With so much good sense as Mr. Ke1GuTLey displays, we 
regret that he should have descended to a pedantry only fit 
for smattering sciolists, whose raw knowledge extends no fur- 
ther than spelling, and that not always exact. He invariably 
“employs the Greek termination os and ov in mythic names, in- 
stead of the Latin ws and wm;” he also adopts other modes of spel- 
ling, which form a “ Babylonish dialect” of neither Greek nor 
English; neither does he always adhere to his own rules, for he 
might just as well write ‘“ Kyclopes” for Cyclopes, as “‘ Kimme- 
rians ” for Cimmerians. He even wishes that “all Greek names 
should be so written as that they might be at once transferred to 
the original Greek characters ;” which would, so far as it ex- 
tended, barbarize our tongue. Languages, when they adopt a 
word, subject it to their own laws ; the Greeks did so, the Romans 
did so, and we do so; because by this means alone can the appear- 
ance of homogeneity be given to a tongue, certain to have una- 
voidable anomalies. Think of the work that would be made with 
the King’s English if such a ridiculous suggestion were fully fol- 
lowed out: if we personified “ old Ocean,” we must call him Okean. 

The copy of the work which has invited our remarks, is a second 
edition; but so extended as to be entirely rewritten, and in fact 
made new. The preface is rather interesting from its autobiogra- 
phical character, and cheering from the success which seems 
attending Mr. Ke1gutuiery's labours. He, however, is one of the 
authors who favour Sergeant TaLrournp's views of copyright; 
though his facts (for there are no arguments) seem to tell against 
himself. After assuming the right of an author to perpetual 
copyright, and talking a little nonsense, as we cannot help think- 
ing it, upon the analogies of the case, he thus proceeds— 

‘* T am far, however, from expecting that full justice will be done us by the 
Legislature. We are a small and a disunited party. It cannot be said of us 

* Hic multum in Fabia valet, ille Velina ; 

Cui libet is faces dabit eripietque curule 

Importunus ebur. 
Our enemies are numerous ; the booksellers have caused printers, bookbinders, 
etcetera, to petition agaiust us; the newspaper press is, with a few honourable 
exceptions, arrayed against us; the political economists, who will sacrifice any 
thing, how sacred soever, on the altar of their idol uiisnamed Utility, are op- 
posed to us; and the diffusion of knowledge, the march of intellect, the public 
good, and similar specious phrases, enable legislaturs to perpetuate injustice 
under the show of patriotism and public spirit. 

“Ido not think that the great publishing houses can be properly classed among 
our opponents. They have no objection to the extension of the period of copy- 
right, provided the author be empowered to transfer all his rights to them, and 
that any extension of the term of those copyrights which they have purchased 
should go to them also, and not tothe author. ‘Theirs, indeed, is but too often 
the lion’s share, as I know by my own experience. For the ‘ Outlines of His- 
tory,’ in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, I received only 1301. ; and, if I am not greatly 
misinformed, that sum bears little proportion to what the proprietors have 
already made by it, and the copyright has yet twenty years to run. T applied 
in vain for some smali share in the gain; it was contrary, I was told, to the rules 
of trade. Nay, when they wanted me to write another work, likely to be as 
popular, they said they could not afford to give more than 150/. I mention 
these facts not out of ill-will to the proprietors, some of whom are the pub- 
lishers of most of my other works, but simply to let the world see how inade- 
quate is the remuneration sometimes received by the authors of even the most 
successful works. 

‘* ] would say then, as the publishers say they would not give more fora long 
than for a short term of copyright, let the public be the gainer; and if an 
author has parted or will part with his copyright, let it become common pro- 
perty at the end of his life or of the twenty-eight years. Otherwise the great 
publishers will be almost the only gainers by a change in the law; for most 
authors will transfer to them all their rights if they have the power to do it. 

“* For my own part, [ view the question with tolerable indifference, as even 
under the present law I know how to extend my copyright. My books, thank 
Heaven and the liberality of the gentlemen ut whose office they are printed,* 
aremy own. When the booksellers bad refused the present work, they enabled 
me to give it to the world, and thus lay the foundation of a moderate indepen- 
dence; and in that our first transaction origiaated a friendship which nothing, 
Iam confident, will dissolve but that event which terminates ali human rela- 
tions.” 

Surely, if. the majority of authors “ wéd/ transfer to the great 
publishers ad/ their rights if they have the power to do it,” whilst 
those few who, like Mr. Kz1GHrcey, retain theirs, can “ know 
how to extend their copyright,” it is better to bear the ills we 
have, than tempt an uncertain future. 

* Richard and John E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





MR. FORSTER'’S LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Tuts volume forms one of the series of the ‘“ Lives of Eminent 
British Statesmen,” in Dr. Larpner’s Cyclopedia; and brings 
down the career of CromWELL to the battle of Worcester. The 
remainder of his history is to be embraced in another volume, 


The faults and merits of this work closely resemble those of the 

compiler’s previous volumes in the series; though perhaps more 

fully developed. The Life of Cromwell not only exhibits much 

reading amongst the historians and the fugitive publications of 
the day, but research amid the MSS. at the British Museum. 
Lord Nugent has also placed at Mr. Forster’s disposal a bundle 
of contemporary letters, which abound in characteristics of the 
time, if they do not throw any very strong light upon the subject 
of the work. The materials thus collected are worked up with a 
knack of making things readable, and giving full effect to 
the salient points they contain. On the other hand, there are 
strong marks of haste and ready writing, little appearance of 
thought, and an evident determination to wse up all available 
matter that the author has had the trouble of collecting ; so that 
the reader has sometimes to peruse a thrice-told tale, Mr. Forster 
and one authority figuring in the text, whilst the others are rele~ 
gated to the foot-notes. It is true that these extracts are cleverly 
set, and amusing in themselves; but they are certainly not bio- 
graphy, and as certainly destroy the continuity and march of the 
narrative. Another hindrance to completeness, is the circum- 
stance of Mr. Forster having narrated some of the events with 
which CROMWELL was conuected in previous Lives, to which the 
reader has to be referred,—a thing, by the by, that could never 
take place in biography proper, which tells the life of the man, 
and not the history of his times. 

These seem detects of haste, and writing “to order.” There 
are other faults, partly native, partly originating in the former- 
named causes. The tendency of the writers mind is to ex- 
tremes in judgment and fustian in style; he rarely hits the due 
medium between puff and falling foul; and in order to produce 
a “fine effect,” he resorts to exaggeration, expansion, and forced 
vivacity. For example, OriverR CroMWELL’s ancestors were 
originally Welsh, their name Wittiams; but one of them 
having married a sister of THoomas Cromwe -t, Earl of Essex, 
his son went to Court, got a good share of Church property at the 
Reformation, and assumed his uncle’s name. He appears to have 
been a personal favourite of Henry the Eighth; and once at a 
} tournament, having succeeded against all comers, the King jest- 
ingly gave him a ring, bidding him henceforth add it to his crest. 
This plain tale is set forth showman-wise, as follows, (omitting 
some page of closely printed foot-notes)— 

The noble and illustrious race here pointed at was that of Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, a man of humble birth, but who had risen to be Henry the 
Eighth’s Prime Minister, and Vicar-General of England, and whose sister had 
married into the family of Oliver’s ancestors. The latter were Welsh, and bore 
the name of Williams, until Sir Richard Williams—the issue of this marriage 
between the sister of Essex and Mr. Morgan Williams, ‘ of Llanishen in the 
county of Glamorgan "—having risen into favour and knighthood at Henry the 
Eighth’s court, by bis own gallant prowess and the influence of his uncle, and 
having obtained, among other extensive grants of nunneries and monasteries at 
that time dissolved, the nunnery of Hinchinbrook and the abbey of Ramsey, in 
the county of Huntingdon, fixed his seat at the former place, and assumed 
thenceforward the name of Cromwell, in honour of the chief architect of his 
princely fortunes. 

Thus, from the chivalrous son of a Glamerganshire squire, the worldly power 
and splendour of the family of the Cromwells took its rise, as from the farmer 
son of a brewer of Huntingdon it afterwards dated its immortality. This 
Richard Cromwell was one of the few favourites and servants of Henry the 
Eighth whom he did not send to the scatfold ; and when, in the old Chronicles 
of Stow, we catch the dawn of his loyal fortunes, it is as though it gleamed re~ 
proachfully down upon the terrible act which laid the foundation of the mightier 
fortunes of his great-grandson Oliver. Ou May-day 1540, a brilliant tourna- 
ment at Westminster opens its lists before us, in which Richard Cromwell and 
others had proclaimed themselves to France, Fianders, and Scotland, the de 
fenders of the honour and rights of their Eaglish king. Henry the Eighth 
looks on; and when Sir Richard Cromwell has struck down challenger after 
challenger with undaunted arm, forth from his deep broad chest rolls out the 
royal laugh of Henry—* Formerly thou wast my Dick, but hereafter thou shalt 
be my diamond.” Then from the finger of majesty drops a diamond-ring, 
which Sir Richard picks up, and again presents to Henry; who laughingly 
places it on his finger, and bids him ever after Lear such an one in the fore 
gamb of the demi-lion in his crest: and such a ring did Oliver Cromwell wear 
there when he left his farm at Ely to bear more formidable arms at the challenge 
of a king! 

From this it will be guessed, and it may be seen more clearly 
from other passages, that Mr. Forster has been reading CARLYLE’S 
French Revolution; where the forced and artificial style of per- 
sonification and unnatural word-painting is carried to excess. 
But, bad as these peculiarities are in an original, they are worse 
in a copyist; for they exhibit affectation, and show the writer 
more intent upon “effects” than truth. Such is this fancy 
piece of Cromwext’s début in the Commons. Having supposed 
“that he and Hampden entered the House together,” and given 
a minute sketch of the appearance of each, Mr. Forster thus 
proceeds— 

Imagine, then, these two extraordinary men, now for the first time ee 
passing along the crowded lobbies of that most famous assembly, Hampden 
greeting his friends as he passes, stopping now and then, perhaps, to introduce 
his country kinsman to the few whose curiosity had mastered the first emotion 
inspired by the singular stranger, but pushing directly forward towards a knot 
of active and eager faces that are clustered round a little spot near the bar of 
the House, on the right of the Speaker’s chair, in the midst of which stand Sir 
Joha Eliot, Sir Robert Philips, and Pym. The crowd make way for Hamp- 
den ; the central figures of that group receive him amongst them with defe- 
rence and gladaess ; he introduces his cousin Cromwell ; and, among the great 
spirits whom that little spot contains, the clownish figure, the awkward gait, 
the slovenly dress, pass utterly unheeded, for, in his first few words, they have 
discovered the fervour, and, perhaps, suspected the greatness of this accession 
to their cause. Pym is soon seen to draw the new Member for Huntingdon 

* Nothing is surely so probable, since Cromwell would most likely, in any case, 
have come up to town with Hampden; but, considering that this was his first session, 
must almost of necessity have avaited himself of the present introduction of his in- 


fluential cousin, ‘ 





which is also to contain sketches of his principal officers. 
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aside, and, with a forecast of his favourite sphere of action, initiates him into 
the case against Mainwaring. 

There are better things than this in the volume. The descrip- 
tions of CromweLv’s different battles are often done with brevity 
and spirit; and the account of his manner of forming the Iron- 
sides, though it imparts no mew information, is characteristic of 
the man. Even these better parts, however, are constantly dashed 
with some affectation or bombast. By dint of extracts from other 
writers, the early life of Cromwett is brought very fully before 
the reader, in parts; but here, as in every other stage, there is 
no wholeness—no transition from one point to another—none of 
the ca/lida junctura, which is as necessary in conception as in 
language. 

Still, there is frequently entertainment, and information too, to 
ke found in these disjointed sections. Such are these two accounts 
of CromwELvw’s youth; both, however, given by an enemy aiter 
his death, and that enemy a hackney writer aiming at currying 
favour with the party in power. 

CROMWELL AT SCHOOL. 

A biographer already quoted, describes these school-days with characteristic 
force ; and, remembering the writer’s prejudice, we have little difficulty in sepa- 
rating false from true. ‘‘ From A B C discipline,” he says, ‘and the slighted 
governance of a mistress, his father removed him to the tuition of Dr. Beard, 
schoolmaster of the free-school of that town (Huntingdon) ; where his book began 
to persecute him, and learning to commence his great and irreconcileable enemy ; 
for his master, honestly and severely observing that, and others his faults 
(which like weeds sprung out of his rank and uncultivable nature), did, by cor- 
rection, hope to better his manners; and with a diligent hand and careful eye 
to hinder the thick growth of those vices which were so predominant and 
visible in him. Yet, though herein he trespassed upon that respect and lenity 
due and usual to children of his birth and quality, he prevailed nothing against 
his obstinate and perverse inclination. The learning and civility he had, 
coming upon him like fits of enthusiasme, now a hard student for a week or 
two, and then a truant or otioso for twice as many months—of no settled 
constancy. 

“* Amongst the rest of those ill qualities,” continues this impartial biographer, 
‘which fructuated in him at this age, he was very notorious for robbing 
of orchards; a puerile crime, and an ordinary trespass, but grown so scandalous 
and injurious by the frequent spoyles and damages of trees, breaking of hedges 
and inclosures, committed by this apple-dragon, that many solemn complaints 
were made, both to his father and ‘master, for redress thereof; which missed 
not their satisfaction and expiation out of his hide; on which so much pains 
were lost, that that very offence ripened in him afterwards to the throwing 
down of all boundaries of law or conscience. From this he past unto another 
more manly theft, the robbing of dove-houses, stealing the young pidgeons, 
and eating and merchandizing of them, and that so publiquely, that he became 
dreadfully suspect to all the adjacent country.” 

YOUNG CROMWELL AT A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

Heath, in his ‘ Flagellum,” relates it thus—‘“ By these lewd actions he had 
so alienated the affections of his uncle and godfather Sir Oliver Cromwell, 
that be could not endure the sight of him; having, in his own presence in 
the great hall of his house, where he magnificently treated King James at 
his assumption to the crown of England, in a Christmas time, (which was 
always highly observed by him by feasting and keeping open house,) played 
this unhandsome and unseemly trick or frolic, with the relation of which the 
reader will be pleased to indulge me, because I have seen it raccounted by a 
worthy and learned hand. It was Sir Oliver’s custome in that festival, to en- 
tertain in his house a Master of Misrule, or the Revels, to make mirth for the 
guests, and to direct the dances and the music, and generally all manner of 
sports and gambols; this fellow Cromwell, having besmeared his own clothes 
and hands with surreverence, accosts in the midst of a frolicking dance, and so 
grimed him and others upon every turn, that such a stink was raised, that the 
spectators could hardly endure the room ; whereupon the said Master of M's- 
rule, perceiving the matter, caused him to be laid hold on, and by his command 
to be thrown into a pond adjoyning to the house, and there to be sous’d over 
head and ears, and rinced of that filth and pollution sticking to him ; which was 
accordingly executed, Sir Oliver suffering his nephew to undergo the punish- 
ment of his unmannerly folly.” 


’ 





DR. DICK'’S DIET AND REGIMEN. 


Atrtnoven occasionally feeble in judgment, when its author 
wanders from his professional path into the regions of morals and 
literature, this work is sensible and able in its medical views, with 
thoughts, in its other parts, which if not good, contain the germ of 
goodness, The object of the Doctor is not to attempt superseding 
medical advice, or even to lay down rules for application to indi- 
vidual cases, but to give the reader a notion of the functions which 
our system is called upon to perform at different periods of its ex- 
istence, and to possess him with dietary and regimenal prin- 
ciples for general guidance. A sound rule; for “what agrees 
with you,” is in the main the best regimen. 

Dr. Dicx’s book is divided into three parts. The first, after 
describing and discussing our several stages of life, from infancy 
to old age, considers the properties and effects upon the animal 
economy of the various kinds of victuals and drink, and the best 
times for our meals. The next part is devoted to the subject of 
exercise; involving an examination of different employments that 
may be deemed to influence health, with clothing, ablution, and 
bathing, as well as the influences of day and night, the seasons, 
the skyey influences, and a country life. The third, part involves 
the regulation of our intellectual and moral natures, with an ample 
disquisition on Love, Madness, and Music. 

So many works have been written upon these subjects within 
the last twenty years, that absolute originality is impossible, and 
novelty very difficult. This, in the common acceptation of the 
term, Dr. Dick has not aimed at; but we cannot altogether agree 
with him “that the principal and not least important parts are 
original.” The most useful character of the book appears to us to 
be the extent and comprehension of the design, which presents at 
once to the reader many points that are separately treated of in 
other volumes, and the plain and practical views of the author, 
leaving much to circumstances and individual experience, where 
many writers are apt to dogmatize. These observations of course 








apply generally : as we said before, there are many good and new 
thoughts to be met with. 

As a fair specimen of his style and manner, we may take some 
of his remarks on Thirst: which will not only be found curious, 
but may possibly be useful to some of our readers, should they 
ever, from the accidents of life, be temporarily doomed to undergo 
that terrible suffering. We say temporarily, because we suspect 
that all palliatives are limited by Dr. Dicx’s first proposition; 
and that where the thirst arises from want of fiuid in the system, 
all palliatives will very soon lose their effect. 

We have stated that thirst is a painful sensation, indicative of want of fluid 
in the economy. Its seat is in the back and upper part of the gullet. It seems 
to be, however, sometimes local only, and capable of being removed without 
adding to the existing fluids of the body ; simply by sucking any sapid substance, 
and thereby inducing a flow of saliva from the salivary glands of the mouth and 
gullet. 

When the water is cold, it extinguishes thirst much better than when it is of 
the same temperature with our bodies; showing that, besides its mere moisten- 
ing effects, it acts in some peculiar manner by altering the animal heat and the 
nervous conditions. Hence a less quantity of cold than of warm water equally 
or better stanches thirst. 

When the body is very heated, by great exercise or atmospheric warmth, and 
transpiration by the skin is taking place, a draught of cold water strikes a sud- 
den chi!l through us and arrests that transpiration. In this case, the transpira- 
tion, which was tending rapidly to the surface, is thrown on the walls of the 
chest aud belly ; and hence the inflammatory effects which often ensue from this 
cause. In such a case, water very cold, but in minute quantities, taken into 
the mouth and slowly swallowed, effectually yet safely extinguishes thirst, in 
consequence of the great difference between its temperature and that of the 
body. 

There exist many liquids which quench thirst better than water ; as, for ex- 
ample, acidulous liquors, such as the juice of acidulous fruits, water acidwlated 
with vinegar, with tartaric, oxalic, citric, and carbonie acids. So also the dis- 
tilled aromatic waters of mint, the waters of rose, orange-flowers, lemons, rue, 
&c. as well as the acidulous and the white wines ; also perry, cider, beer; also 
water mixed with a little red wine or alcohol. The juices of the natural botanic 
order cucurbitacea, to which the cucumber, melon, pumpkin belong, also 
speedily and effectually quench thirst. Is it from a narcotic property that these 
so act ? 

The liquids just noticed, independent of their particular effects on the sto- 
mach, have also the advantage of quenching thirst in small quantity. Further, 
they quench thirst durably, which liquids either too strong or too softly nutri- 
tious and sugary do not; the former of these destroying, by the heat which they 
immediately excite, the effect which they produce at the moment of being swal- 
lowed ; the latter scarcely quenching it at all. It is owing to this circumstance 
that wines sweet and sugary, aromatic, very spirituous, and charged with much 
extractive matter—in other words, wines of much body, do not perfectly or 
durably quench thirst. Strong ale is open to the same objection. In the phleg 
matic and cold constitutions of Northern countries they, indeed, answer the 
purpose better. Butin warm countries and in sanguineous habits, they accele- 
rate the circulation, produce nightly agitation, which soon destroy their thirst- 
slaking effects, and reproduce the evil more strongly than before. 

However, these same liquids, which, when taken into the stomach, produce 
ivantageous effects and operate dangerously, may be made effectually and 
y to quench thirst, if taken in such a manner as to act only on the mucous 
membrane of the mouth and salivary organs, as by rinsing, without their being 
permitted to pass down into the stomach. Alcohol little concentrated, ordinary 
brandy, generous wines, some aromatic liquids, as distilled mint water, pastilles, 
some salts, as nitre, the roots of the umbelliferous or aromatic plants, all may be 
employed in this way ; but, in particular, it is alcohol which acts best in this 
manner, and which, without being swallowed, cures thirst most effectually and 
for the longest time. 








MAN AND SWINE, 

I may here take occasion to observe, that there isa remarkable similarity of 
constitution between man and the sow. Scrofula, which word is derived from 
the Latin name of the sow, ‘ scrof,” is peculiar to man and swine. These last 
are also subject to apoplexy: a friend of mine lost several by this disease. They 
are also liable to softening of the brain; a disease rare, if at all to be met with 
among other brutes, but common in the human subject. They are also liable 
to tubercles in the lungs and liver, to diseases of the heart, to ruptures of blood- 
vessels, accidents almost peculiar to mankind with them. And, more remark- 
able still, they are subject toa species of madness quite different from the hy- 
drophobia of dogs and other brutes, but bearing an exact resemblance to human 
insanity. This resemblance between man and swine I notice that Juvenal re- 
presents the Jews as being tn part aware of. 

“ Nec distare putant, (that is, the Jews,) humana carne, suillam.” 
—Satire xiv. line 98, 

JUVENAL does not, however, allude to any known physiologi- 
cal resemblance, but to their superstitious avoidance of the flesh 
of pigs as if it were human. 

In taking leave of Dr. Dick, we may observe that he is of a 
family distinguished for talent in professional and literary walks. 
His father was the celebrated Glasgow Professor, well known for 
the logical beauty of his discourses, and for several theological 
works. His brother is the author of the Dissertation on Church 
Polity, formerly noticed in the Spectator ;* and here we have 
another brother contributing his quota to a knowledge of medi- 
cine. This is more than law, physic, and divinity. 

* No. 358, 9th May 1835. 





FINE ARTS. 
Tue Royal Academy has elected three new Associates,—namely, 
Davin Roserts, architectural landscape painter; W. C. Ross, minia- 
ture painter; and Richarp WesrMacott, sculptor, son of Sir RicHarD 
the Academician. They are all artists of talent, and deserving the 
honorary distinction, in common with many others of older standing in 
their profession, and of equal and in some instances superior merit. 
As we have before said on similar occasions, the Academy cannot but 
be unjust to many in every election, however eligible the chosen candi- 
dates may be: but as the artists passively acquiesce in the system by 
which this injustice is perpetuated, we are not disposed to find fault 
unless the Associates elect are themselves unworthy, which is cer- 
tainly not the case in the present instance. That Mr. WesrMacoTtT 
is indebted to the influence, direct or indirect, of his father, there can 
be no doubt; else why are such men as Park, Loucu, Benes, 
Moore, and others passed over by this stripling sculptor? but private 
influence always will prevail above merit, so long as the Academy 
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conuiues a seif-elected and irresponsible junto. Being on their good 
bebaviour just now, the Academicians will nct outrage propriety in 
their elections; but personal recommendations will continue to over- 
bear professional superiority. 

The exhibition—exposition is the more appropriate term—of the 

erformances of the tyros who are admitted to the privileges of cari- 
caturing the chefs-d'wuvre of the great masters, lent by the owners for 
the purposes of study to the British Institution, took place this week. 
It was at once a dismal and ludicrous sight to witness the Murttios, 
VanpykeEs, and Rempranpts, mocked, as it were, by a variety of 
abortions of all sizes and shapes, each one curiously unlike the other 
and the original: it reminded one of the multitudes of faves reflected 
in the cut drops of a chandelier—except that the similitude and bril- 
liancy were wanting. The ladies, as usual, carried off the palm: the 
Misses Giities, Cornpaux, and SETCHEL, were among the best; and 
we saw the name of Hanwoop attached to two or three of the most 
faithful copies. To the mass of the “students,” however, we recom- 
mend a course of drawing before they venture to tuke the pallette on 
their thumb; and to some a smart application of the maulstick—not to 
the canvas, but to their own shoulders. 





Ve could vot more opportunely mention that a new Drawing School, 
preparatory to the Royal Academy, has rccently been opened at No. 
73, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, under the direction of a 
Spanish artist, Don Vittatozos. Until now, Mr. Sass’s old-esta- 
blished Sehool of Design was the only place of instruction for the 
rudiments of art, in London ;—a startling fact, that at once accounts for 
the Jamentable deficiency in the practice of drawing and knowledge of 
the figure which our exhibitions and print-shops so profusely display. 
If a student be not pretty well versed in anatomy and perspective before 
he gocs into the Academy, he will be in danger of becoming a super- 
ficial ertist; for facility of practice is all that is to be gained there: 
little is taught and less is cxacted—it is a mere form of learning. 

The new academy is lofty and commodious, lighted from the roof by 
day and with gas by night; and provided with a very choice selection 
of casts, supplied by Messrs. Lorr and Firrcuer (late Sanvi's), in 
Dean Street. Iu addition to the Venus, Apollo, and Autinous, there 
are beautiful casts of more rare figures; such as the Fighting Gladi- 
ator, the Dancing Faun, the (so-called) Germanicus, one of the sons of 
Niobe, the Venus of Milo, the group of the Boxers, and some fine 
busts, torsi, and extremities. Mr. VitLatonos is a lively and enthu- 
slustic man, and his wethod of teaching is sound and explicit, and cal- 
culated to facilitate the learner’s progress: his course of instruction is 
more limited than that of Mr. Sass, and the terms are consequently 
lower. Four-fifihs of the youths who waste their time and materials 
in trying to copy the antique statues at the British Museum and the 
pictures in the National Gallery, with no one to correct their errors, 
would find it ultimately more profitable to put themselves under Mr. 
Sass or Don Vi..atosos for a year or two, before trusting to their 
Own unassisted perceptions of form, or dabbling with colours. Too 
many promising young artists in this country are spoiled irretrievably 
for want of a good foundation of anatomical knowledge and crayon 
practice. Were some popular designer or portrait-painter required to 
build up the skeleton of the human form in outline and clothe it 
with muscle, he would cut but a sorry figure; but without this power, 
what can he do beyond dexterously hiding his defects by colour, or sup- 
plying them by stealing from others, though he does not kuow how to 
make good use of his plagiarisms ? 














We are happy to record an instance of liberality on the part of the 
Committee of the Institution of Fine Arts at Newcastle, who, says a 
correspondent, “ have resolved to open the exhibition of pictures freely 
to the working classes, during the first week in November; the conduct 
of the people at the Natural History Society’s Museum—where, for 
some time past, more than a thousand a week, comprising hundreds of 
carters, market-people, &c. have resorted, without the least mischief 
occwring—having satisfied the Committee that pictures may safely be 
submitted to the inspection of the industrious poor.”—To be sure ! 
Here is an example that ought to be imitated in London. Sir Martin 
SHEE may sneer at the “coalheavers”—who, by the by, would quiz 
his smirking portraits unmercifully ; butif the ‘* keelmen” of the Tyne 
can appreciate such a gratification, surely their sable brethren of the 
Thames are eligible to a similar treat, The experiment has been tried 
at one end of the National Gallery; why not at the other ?—because 
of the “siller!”—Shamie ! 





THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND’S GIFT TO THE NATION. 
Tur National Gallery reopened on Monday,* after the usual autumnal 
recess; and we took the first opportunity of goirg to see the three 
pictures presented by the Duke of Norruumbertanp. ‘They are 
A Capuchin Friar, by Remprannpt, The Plague of Ashdod, by N. 
Poussin, anda Holy Family, by Jonparns. The latter we will at 
once dismiss: even if it be genuine, which we doubt, it is worthless. 
The Virgin, Joseph, and the Infant Christ, and St. Jobn, are all staring 
out of the picture with open mouths and vacant looks ; and the painting 
is raw, bard, and brickdusty. A subject of this kind by JornpaEns, 
indeed, must needs be vulgarized ; for he had no imagination, and his 
feeling and fancy were coarse and sensual: his ambition never vaulted 
above the height of a Flanders mare, but it fell on the other side. 
The Poussin is one of this classic painter’s least impressive pictures ; 
but nothing that ever came from his hand—as this evidently did—fails 
to excite admiration of bis learned style of drawing the figure and 
arranging draperies. Here, however, we have a scene of horror and 
dismay, whose revolting features are not redeemed by an answerable 
amount of aweor pathos. In the foreground, a mother lies dead of the 
plague, with one infant dead beside her, and another crying at not get- 
ting nourishment from the livid breast ; two men are bending over her, 
each holding a hand over his mouth and nostrils, and one of them put- 
ting back a child that is unconsciously approaching the pestilential 
group. In all this there is nothing to move the higher feelings; the 
horrible reality is not refined by profound emotions of pity, grief, or 
even horror depicted in the faces—suffering and loathsomeness predo- 
Bases ® This wag in tye last week. 





minate. A throng of people immediately behind are pressing forward 
to the temple, where the image of Dagon has fallen before the ark of 
the Covenant: eager curiosity and amazement are depicted in their 
action and looks; but the supernatural cbaracter of the visitation is not 
strongly impressed onthescene. The interest of the picture is feeble; 
and the two incidents weaken, instead of strengthening it, by dividing 
the attention. The sense of desolation conveyed by the distant street, 
empty of all but a couple of men bearing a dead body, and the baleful 
light in the sky, are in keeping with the subject ; and the coppery tone 
of the painting, though disagreeable, may not be wholly accidental. It 
is not one of Poussin’s best works by any means; the painting is 
slovenly, and appears, indeed, unfinished: far, very far inferior is it to 
the Gorgon (to which it forms the pendant picture) both in conception 
and execution. 

The Remsranpr is a masterpiece, both as a painting and a study 
of human character. The eyes of the monk, which seem to have shrunk 
in their sockets and lost their lustre, gaze with blank meaning upon 
vacancy ; while the gudgeon-mouth, with its thin lips parted in listless 
pondering, looks like the slit in a poor’s-box mutely petitioning for an 
alms. The spirit of monachism, in its meanest aspect, is depicted 
in the countenance that peers out of its hollow hood, like a caput mortuum 
of ascetic mortification, The sober tone of the picture is in fine har- 
mony with the subject : the light on the face seems dimmed by contact 
with it. The finish of the painting and the gradations of the chiaro- 
scuro are marvellous. 

We are far from wishing to disparage the value of this gift; but, 
viewed in connexion with the name of one of the highest and wealthiest 
of our nobility, it falls short of the munificient spirit that the public 
acts of such a man as the Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND might be ex- 
pected to evince; and it is impossible to avoid remarking that the 
pictures are not of the most engaging kind. Such contributions as 
these are not calculated to remove the prevailing impression that the 
National Gallery is regarded rather as a receptacle for the uninteresting 
or disagreeable pictures in private collections, than as a monument of 
the riches and taste of the country, and an assemblage of the choicest 
pictures in the kingdom for the study and delight of artists and the 
public. 





A PEEP AT THE PRINT-SHOPS. 
Encravines from two early pictures by Witxre, and two or three 
portraits, are the principal additions to the attractions of the print- 
shops this week, in the shape of noveltics—to which our attention is 
necessarily confined. 

The Village Recruits, a companion to the Village Politicians, is one 
of those truthful delineations of rustic character on which WILKIE’s 
fame will ultimately rest ; for there his genius is in its kindred element. 
A sergeant, in company with a raw recruit who has arrived at the 
dignity of a firelock and feather, is waiting in a hedge alehouse while 
anewly-made ‘‘king’s man” is spending his bounty-money in drowning 
reflection. A sardonic leer lurks on the heavy features of the old 
soldier, as he stands leaning on his musket, looking down on the 
rustic sots seated round the table, with a contemptuous indifference : 
he has evidently engaged the attention of one of the party, who is 
asking him questions, and whose looks are keenly scrutinized by a 
shrewd old Scot opposite, leaning with folded arms on the table. A 
stolid old fellow is gaping with bewilderment, as if the glimmering of 
perception was too much for his owlish intellects; and a cynic, smok- 
ing in the chimney-corner, eyes the group askance with a look of mis- 
trustful dislike. “The vacant gaze of the older recruit is matched by 
the lumpish look of the lout just inlisted, who seems both sloven and 
drunkard, and sits on the table, mug in hand, whistling with affected 
unconcern ; while the landlordis tugging at a tight cork as if his sinews 
would crack or a blood-vessel burst. 

The ludicrous contortions of the hard-featured drawer,” the 
deliberate attention and knowing air of the canny Scot, and the ob- 
servant experience of the sergeant, are depicted with consummate 
skill and delicacy in the original; which is one of WILK1E’s most 
finished pictures, though the colour is rather faded. The faces in the 
print are not of course so full of character, so living, and intense in 
expression, as in the picture; but the engraving, though a rough-hewn 
copy, is faithful in its general resemblance and the material details ; 
and bears, as well as most will do, that severest test a comparison with 
the painting. The local colour, the pervading tone of the picture, 
the whole pictorial effect in short, is well preserved; and altogether it 
is an excellent line engraving, and deserves to rank with the series of 
plates from Witkigz. CHARLES Fox is the engraver. Wes 

The Card-Players is in mezzotint by CHarLEes Lewis, but it is 
wrought over with the graver with great pains. The glee of the holder 
of the winning hand, who is showing it exultingly to a sagacious coal- 
heaver looking over his chair, and the triumphant chuckle of the land- 
lord who is pointing to the trick—the long face of one of the losing 
side, and the perplexity of the other, who is scratching his bead in 
doubt what to do—are depicted with the most animated reality: the 
indifference of the woman looking on makes the interest of the players 
seem the stronger; while the profound gravity of the coalheaver im- 
plies a weighty stake, in which he of the fan-tailed beaver is doubtless 
concerned. . 

The engraving, though executed with laborious care, has neither the 
variety of colour nor of texture, nor the tone of the painting: it 1s 
cold, black, and monotonous; all the objeets seem thin in substance, 
and of onesurface. It is a pity the plate was not engraved in line: the 
subject would have kept, and will always be attractive—notwithstanding 
the heads are too big for the bodies, and mine host's butt of a carcase 
looks as if it had crushed the thigh of one leg. ; : 

LINNELL’s portrait of Sir Robert Peel, a mezzotint by the painter 
himself, is an unflattering and animated likeness of the Conservative 
leader of the Commons. ‘The astute and wily character of the expe- 
diency statesman, may be read in the puckered and compressed lipsvand 
the wary eye looking out at one corner—an habitual trait in his phy- 
siognomy—as if watching to evade a fixed principle, or to detect a weak 
point in bis adversary’s case: it is the face of a craftsman in policy, the 
cautious leader of a party, clever in affairs—not that of a great states- 
man fit to guide the destinies of a free people. 

This is true portraiture: the skilful flatterer Lawaenck masked the 
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truth with handsome features and a supercilious air of assumption, such 
as would delight the vanity of some smart haberdasher, but could hardly 
deceive even superficial observers. The real character will peep out 
through all disguises; how much better, then, boldly to depict it. The 
physiognomy of the worst and meanest of mankind commands attention, 
if not respect, when faithfully limned; for the intellect, the noblest 
part of man, is then brought out. This is the secret of the formidable 
power of Trrian’s and Muritto's portraits; their art revealed the 
mind in the face: that of most modern limners consists in omitting the 
intellectual part, and glossing over physical defects with the varnish of 
a smug or smirking smoothness. 

PuHILLiPs's portraits of the Bishop of Lichfield and Mr. Spottiswoode, 
however, are not included in this category. That lucky monopolist, 
*the Queen’s Printer,” who puts himself forward as champion of the 
Protestant ascendancy, is acommonplace consequential person ; and his 
portrait can only be interesting to the Orange factionists. The mild 
and benevolent countenance of Dr. Butler befits the office of a Chris- 
tian Bishop; and his bland and calm expression betokens unaffected 
good sense and liberal feelings, and a mind enriched and enlarged by 
learning. Puriuirs has appropriately adopted the breadth of manner 
of RaEsurRn, softening the lights and shadows of the face to harmonize 
with the genial character of the head. The mezzotint is by SaMUEL 
Cousins: we need say no more than that it is worthy of his reputation. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Irish Songs—Echoes of the Lakes. Nos. 1. I. IL. 1V. Composed 
by F. N. Croucn. 

Every species of national melody has a character of its own, with 
which it is generally prudent fora stranger not to intermeddle. It 
was at one time the fashion for popular English composers to write 
what they called Scotch songs; which were, for the most part, imita- 
tions of peculiarities attaching to some Caledonian melodies, without 
a spark of the national feeling which distinguishes them from those of 
other countries. Few similar attempts have been made since the 
publication of Mr. Grorce Tuomsoy's collection of his country’s 
songs. The metal recast and recoined by Rosperr Burns, drove all 
spurious and counterfeit coin out of circulation. Nobody but a block- 
head ever now essays the composition of what is called a Scottish 
melody. Moore has rendered the same service to the music of his 
country; which has found more frequent and more successful imitators 
than that of Scotland, but only among Irishmen. Lover's melodies, 
for example, bespeak their national origin; but the same may be said 
of his tales, his dramas, and his poetry. They are all thoroughly 
Irish: and they are so not by any effort, or gleaned from former 
dramas and tales, but of necessity. 

Mr. Crovucu, therefore, has undertaken a difficult task, and one in 
which no Englishman would be likely to succeed. Regarded merely 
as songs, his Echoes of the Lakes have considerable merit; but they 
exhibit very few of the characteristics of Irish melody. In fact, they 
aim (and that but partially) at those only which lie on the surface. 
The melodies of all the set are pleasing; though often encumbered 
with harmonies which, if tolerable under any circumstances, are quite 
out of place in a set of “Irish Songs.” The following combination, 
for example, on the accented note of a bar—E flat, B flat, D, A flat, 
A natural. Weeded of some extravagances of this kind, the songs 
(though not as Irish songs) have much to recommend them. 





* Tove came to our gate”’...... Song. 

“ In summer's Cot” ....000e000 SONG: 

* To the merry greenwood”... Song. 

The cup of peace”....+00+00.Duet. 

These pieces constitute (in the publisher's estimation) the choicest 
portion of what is called “the Opera of The Foresters.” We beg to 
— against any such appropriation of the term; for a few songs, 

aving no dramatic bearing or character, and which might all be omitted 
without interrupting the business of the piece, can never confer upon 
any play the character of an opera. To every opera, properly so called, 
music is not merely an addendum, but anessential. It is as necessary to 
the action of the drama as the dialogue ; and whenever it is not so, the 
piece is merely a play interspersed with songs, having no pretension to 
the character of an opera. 

Mr. Lover has written something better for the stage than The 
Foresters ; and the produce of his pen, on the present occasion, dis- 
appoints us. All these pieces scem hastily written; as if the com- 
poser was content to take any common passages that occurred to his 
memory, and had scarcely time to originate a novel idea. The words 
of the first song are a feeble version of the well-known Anacreontic, 
once rendered so popular by Mrs. Jorpan’s singing—* In the dead of 
the night.” The second song is cheerful and pleasing, but rather 
hastily scored. The ascending seventh, which occurs twice in the 
voice part, might as well have beenavoided. Gotpsmiru’s well-known 
criticism may be applied to this song without a joke—* The artist 
would have succeeded better if he had taken more pains.” “ The 
merry greenwood” has few attractions: there is the same direful 
reiteration of the same bass note through balf a page, which appears 
in some of the other songs. The Duet is purely and simply insipid. 

Mr. Lover is very much to blame for lowering his reputation by the 
production of such compositions as these. He is able to do much 
better; and we hope the next time we have to sit in judgment upon 
what he writes, that truth will allow, as inclination will assuredly prompt 
us, to praise. 


Composed by E. J. Lover. 


“ The dew is on each leaf and flower.” Serenade, by J. WitKiNson. 
A composition of not much pretension, but within the range of most 
amateur singers, and one which will be listened to with pleasure by 
most hearers. 
Te Delizie della ay Si Rondo Pastoral pour le Violon, avec 
Accompagnement de Piano, par Evovarp Ettason. Copyright of 
the Publishers.” 


This Rondo is worthy of Mr. Extason's acknowledged taste and 
skill as a musician and a performer, yet within the reach of many ama- 
teur players, What an absurd jumble of languages is the title ! 





The Musical World; a Weekly Record of Musical Science, Literature, 
and Intelligence. Nos. CXXXV.—CXXXIX,. 


There is nothing of which the musician, properly so called, has more 
just reason to complain, than the state of musical criticism in this 
country, if inceed that deserve the name of criticism which is usually a 
mere affair of bargain and sale. Let any one glance at the current 
articles of musical intelligence in the daily papers, and he will find 
them to consist of puffs of very inferior artists, whose movements are 
chronicled with scrupulous exactness, and whose praises are sung with 
well. rewarded constancy. If a concert is conducted at Sir George 
Swell’s or Mr. Timothy Tallowpate’s by ——, or if Miss —— sings 
at a concert at Camberwell or Canterbury, due notice is given of the 
important event; but who ever saw ATrwoop’s name in the news- 
papers? who ever learned from them that WEsLEy, one of England’s 
brightest geniuses, was in existence? The musical articles are, for the 
most part, written by persons ignorant even of the terms of the art, 
except when they are furnished by interested parties. And this mass 
of falsehood and folly goes forth to the world as a record of the state of 
music in England ! 

Whether the annals of the art can furnish matter of sufficient 
moment for a weekly publication, wholly devoted to it, we doubt. 
The experiment was attempted some time since, in the establishment 
of a publication called The Musical World. That work, however, 
appeared to be devoted to cliques and private interests, even more ex- 
clusively than the newspapers themselves ; and seeing this, we took no 
heed whether it flourished or faded. 

The Musical World has now changed hands; and we welcome it 
into the field of criticism as a fellow labourer,—hopeful and anxious 
that it may carry on its labours with ability, integrity, and success. A 
recent number announces, that ‘‘the principal departments of the work 
will be placed under the superintendence of the original writer of the 
musical articles in the Ad/as newspaper,”—to which journal he no longer 
contributes; and who himself, independent of other aid, is a sufficient 
guarantee for the periodical. The current number shows that, at a 
time when musical events are few, incidental occurrences will serve to 
draw forth excellent and lively remarks in the shape of original essays. 
For instance, the withdrawal of BarNnett’s opera from Drury Lane, 
on account of some objections of the Prima Donna to the principal 
part, suggests strictures on the low state of the lyric drama in this 
country, arising from the incompetence of vocalists on the English 
stage. From another paper headed “ Cliquery”—a good-humoured 
but unsparing exposure of the humbug of music-trading—we quote an 
amusing passage or two. 

“© Cliquery (from the French clique) has a nice resemblance in sound to 
quackery, mockery, and trickery, very well calculated to impress it on the 
memory of the learner. Cliquery is a refuge for the destitute of genius; its 
hospitable doors are open day and night to the mean in talent and the poor in 
spirit. By cliquery, those musicians who cannot stand alone contrive to stand 
together. Cliquery giveth fame— 

‘Those now are known who ne'er were known before.’ ” 

“ Cliquery begetteth power ; for there is ¢strengthin union.’ Cliqueryis a 
cloak for ignorance, and a retreat for shame. Cliquery is the alma mater of 
quacks and charlatans. Cliquery is the nucleus of mediocrity and dulness. 
Cliquery is the holy alliance of music, sworn to put down independence and 
exterminate genius. ” : 

“ The commonest species of cliquery is that which unites in one scheme of 
codperation for worldly purposes, certain professional functionaries, whose re- 
lative circumstances and «ondition may chance to afford the desired facilities for 
mutual service. A particular composer, a particular performer, a particular 
teacher, a particular ‘ arranger,’ a particular shop, and even a particular critic, 
are found by some chance observer to be in an extraordinary and mysterious 
state of ‘ communication,’ as the animal magnetizers say.” 

“Whatever the composer composes the arranger arranges; whatever the 
arranger arranges the performer performs, the teacher teaches, the shop sella, 
and the critic applauds. The atfair might be represented after the manner of 
* The house that Jack built.’ This is the music that the shop sold; this is 
the composer that composed the music that the shop sold; this is the arranger 
that arranged for the composer that composed the music that the shop sold ; 
this is the performer that performed the arrangement of the arranger that 
arranged for the composer that composed the music that the shop sold; 
this is the critic that praised the performer that performed the arrangement of 
the arranger that arranged for the composer that composed the music that the 
shop sold. We should be sorry, gentle reader, to add you to the song; but, in 
all tairness, we ought to go on—this is the public that was gulled by the critic 
that praised the performer, &c. &c.” 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the Sthinst., in Grosvenor Square, the Countess of Gartoway, of a son. 

On the 7th inst., in Belgrave Street, the Countess of Pomrrer, of a daughter, 

On the 2d inst., at Hammersmith, the Baroness p—E Moncorvo, of a son. 

On the 6th inst., at St, Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, Mrs. GoopeNoveu, the Lady of the 
Dean of Wells, of a son, 

On the 3d inst., at West Hill, Wandsworth, the Lady of the late Iucn M. Bunsury, 
Esq, of a son. 

On the 4th inst., the Wife of C. D. Lovepay, of the Edgeware Road, of three boys. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 5th inst.,at Hillingden Church, Capt,Georce Campsert, Grenadier Guards, 
son of Gen. Sir Henry Campbell, to Loursa, third daughter of Richard H. Cox, Esq. 

On the 12th of June last, at St. David’s Church, Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Joun Paice, Esq., J.P., third son of the late Sir Rose Price, Bart., of ‘Trengwaiton, 
Cornwall, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Major Franklin, of the Ist Bengal 
Cavalry, and niece of his Excellency the Lieut.-Governor, 

On the 6th inst., at Springkell, Hew D. E.ratnstone Datrymp re, third son of Sir 
Robert D. H. Elphinstone, Bart., of Logie Elphinstone, to Henen Carnerine, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir John Heron Maxwell, Bart., of 
Springkell. ai 

On the 3d inst., Rowranp B. East, Esq., of Birmingham, to Exiza, daughter of the 
late John Body, Esy., of Colebrooke Terrace, Islington. 

DEATHS. 

On the 5th inst., at Bourton House, Gioucestershire, Viscount Deeruvrsrt, in his 
3lst year. 

On the 2d inst., at her residence at Brighton, the Dowager Countess of Newsuran, 
in her 77th year. 

On the 2d of June last, on his passage out to India, Sir Roperr D. Co.quaoun, of 


Tillyquhoun, Bart. 
On the 5th inst., at Tonbridge Wells, Sir Epwarp CoLeBrooxe, Bart., in his 78th 


eur, 
i On the 6th inst., at St. Anne's, Barnes, the Hon. Tomas Hore, s'xth surviving son 
Of the late General Jo! m Earl of Hopetowu. 
On the 6th inst., suddenly, at Hastings, WitttaM AGap, Esq., Queen's Counsel, of 
Elm Lodge, Middlesex, aud New Square, Lincoln’s Inu, in his 72d year, 
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On the 30th ult , in John Street, Bedford Row, Ricwarp van Heyruusen, Esq., sen. 

On the 8th inst.,in Whitehall Place, James Epwarp, third son of Swynfen Jervis, 

sq. M.P. 
* On the 6th of August, at Tanjore, East Indies, of an inflammatory attack, brought on 
by his horse falling with him when on duty, Wenry Garnter, Esq., in his 27th year, 
Sub.Assistant Commissary-General, youngest surviving son of the Rev. Thomas Gar- 
nier, Prebendary of Winchester. 

On the 2d inst., at his residence, West Hill, Wandsworth, of apoplexy, Hueu M. 
Bunsvry, Esq., formerly of Demerara, 

On the 5th inst, suddenly, Joun Bony, Esq., of Colebrook Terrace, Islington, in his 


63d year. 








THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Nov. 9.—-Scots Fusilier Guards—Lieut. and Capt. P. F. W. Campbell 
to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Norval, who retires; Eusign and Lieut. 
J. H. Blair to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Campbell; G, A. C, Earl of Mul- 
grave to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Blair. Ist Foot—Ensign J. M‘Court 
to be Adjt. vice Heaton, who resigns ‘the Adjutancy only. 3d Foot—Ensign W. J. 
Dorchill to be Lieut, without mnrchase, vice Whitworth, dec.; Ensign R. H. Gall to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Doc h. |, whose promotion, by purchase, has uot taken place ; 
Ensign W. D. Hilton, from the 9th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Gall. 6th Foot—Ensign 
E. J. Blanckley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice English, dec.; Ensign G. Finlay, 
from the 39th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Blanckley. 9th Foot—C.S. Gaynor, Gent. to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hilton, appointed to the 3d Foot. 32d Foot—Major 
T. Reid, from the half-pay unattached, to be Major, vice Sir E. Brackenbury, who ex- 
changes; Capt. T. Savage, from the half-pay of the 14th Foot, to be Capt. vice Reid, 
promoted, 38th Foot—W. H. Loftus, Gent. to Ensign, by purchase, vice Lichfield, 
whoretires. 39th Foot—O. W. Gray, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Fin- 
lay, appointed to the 6th Foot, 40th Foot—Lieut. C. M. Wilson, from the 86th Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice Bowen, who exchanges. 44th Foot—Ensign F.J. C. Fortye, from the 
85th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Shelton, promoted in the 9th Foot; S. Swinton, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mitchell, appointed to the 96th Foot. 57th Foot—Ensign 
G. H. Hunt to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Darling, promoted ; L, Cassidy, Gent. to be 
Ensigu by purchase, vice Hunt. 64th Foot—Staff Assist.-Surg. R. K. Kynoch to be 
Assist-Surg. vice Ottaway, who exchanges. 80th Foot—Capt. W. H. Christie to be 
Major, by purchase, vice Bowler, who retires; Lieut, C, Steuart, from the 13th Light 
Drags. to be Capt. by purchase, vice Christie. 85th Foot—Lieut.T, M. M. Hamilton 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Coryton, who retires; Ensign C. C, Domville to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Hamilton; P. W, S. Ross, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Domville; C. K. K. Tynte, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fortye, appointed 
to the 44th Foot. 86th Foot—Lieut. H. T. Bowen, from the 40th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Wilson, who exchanges. 94th Foot—Lieut. R. M‘Cleverty to he Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Acklom, who retires; Ensign E. Morris to be Lieut, by purchase, vice 
M‘Cleverty ; G. Mahon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Morris. 

Unattached—Brevet-Major T. Reid, from the 33d Foot, to be Major, without pur. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. C. Ottaway, from the 64th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
to the Forces, vice Kynoch, who exchanges. 

Memorandum—The Christian name of Ensign Wade, of the 8lst Foot, are Thomas 
Francis. 





Jones, Tuomas, Gloucester, tanner, Nov. 23, Dec. 21: solicitors, Mr. a’Beckett, 
Golden Square; and Mr. Lewis, Gloucester. 

Wixp, Grorce, Roworth, Derbyshire, cutton-spinner, Nov. 23, Dec. 21: soliciters, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple ; and Messrs. Heron, Manchester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dee. 1, I. and I. Solly, St. Mary Axe, merchants—Dec. 1, Brissenden, Tonbridge 
Wells, innkeeper—Dec. 1, Le Comte, Bryanstone Street, Portman Square, watch- 
maker—Deec. 1, Starie, Cutler Street, builder—Dec. 1, Fish, Lisle Street, shoe-maker— 
Dec. 1, Welch and Sells, Manchester, cotton-spinners—Dec. 3, Hingston, Cheltenham, 
chemist—Dec. 3], Aubrey, Tredegar, Monmouthshire, stationer—Dec. 5, Underhill, 
Wells, innkeeper —Nov. 30, Mitton, Storth, Yorkshire, cloth. merchant—Deec. 14, J. and 
J. Newsome, Quarry Hill, Yorkshire, fancy-manufacturers— Dec, 3, Baker, Portsea, 
provision-merchants, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 30. 

R. and W. Thatcher, New Mills, Derbyshire, cotton-spinners—Glover, Liverpool, 
drysalter—Ogle, Liverpool, auctioneer—Collard, Liverpool, merchant—Gillott, Mus- 
brough, Yorkshire, timber-merchant—Long, Cheltenham, licensed-victualler—Reddell, 
Berners Street, Commercial Koad, white-lead-manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Situ, Donan, Glenvis, Fort William, farmer, Nov. 17, Dec. 8. 
Tweepie, Tuomas, Edinburgh, merchant, Nov. 15, 29. 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday; Monday! Tuesday | Pednes. Thurs. | Friday. 








3 per Cent.Consols.....+- 933 93} 94 932 94 94 
DittoforAccount.......+- 932 933 93% 933 943 94b 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 934 93 93¢ 934 93¢ 933 


34 per Cents. Reduced..../ 1003 1004 1003 1008 100% 100¢ 
New 3¢ per Cents.......-.| 1013 1013 1¢1z 101Z 102 102 
1 = 


Long Annuities...... i eee 15 15 
Bank Stock,8 perCt....66.| Q0i¢ 200 202 2024 2024 203 














India Stock,10% p Ct....../ 2594 2594 260 260 261 — 

Exchequer Bills,24.p.diem.| 68 pm 63 67 69 70 7 

Iudia Bouds, 3 per Cent,. ‘| 61 pm 63 60 63 64 63 
! 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 


Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.!) 84 | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.. —— 
Austrian ......-0e. see 5 — |L06¢exd Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — —— 












FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Nov. 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Davidson and Welch, Bourn, Liucolnshire, brewers — Heyworth and Sharples, 
Wheelton, Lancashire, farmers —Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, booksellers; 
as far as regards Treacher—Hollins and Crowther, Sheffield, masons—Ormandy and 
Son, Liverpool, booksellers—Davies and Farmer, Worcester, cheesefactors — Keell’s 
Coffeehouse, Liverpool; as far as regards Rawson—Reynolds and Bohlen, Han- 
over Court, Cripplegate, coffin-makers—Brook and White, Cheltenham Place, West- 
minster Road, bottled-ale-merchants—Ashton and Almond, Farnworth, Lancashire, 
vitriol-manulacturers—Lovegrove and Fricke, Blackwall, licensed-victuallers—Col- 
clough and Son, Lane End, Staffordshire, manufacturers of earthenware—Leach and 
Co, Bradford, stone-masons; as far as regards W. Greenwood, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ber, Ernest, Wood Street, Cheapside, laceman, to surrender Nov. 16, Dec. 18: soli- 
citor, Mr. Abrahams, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Ba- 
singhall Street. 

Couuins, JosErH, Brighton, butcher, Nov. 15, Dec, 18: solicitors, Mr. Tamplin, 
Chancery Lane; and Mr. Dempster, Brighton. 

Giuuespiz, Wint1am Extison, Durham, common-brewer, Nov. 26, Dec. 18: soli- 
citors, Mr. Nicholls, Cook’s Court, Lincoln’s Inn; Mr. Stafford, Durham; and Mr. 
Kent, Newcastle-upou-Tyne, 

RoBeRrTson, ALEXANDER, Leeds, linendraper, Nov. 18, Dec. 18 ; solicitors, Mr. Lloyd, 
Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall Buildings. 

Watuis, ABRAHAM, Springfield, Essex, miller, Nov. 16, Dec. 18; solicitors, Mr. 
Bigg, Southampton Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Ironmonger Lane. 

Warieut, Joun, Leicester, timber merchant, Nov. 13, Dec. 18: solicitors, Messrs, 
Austen and Hobson, Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. Freer, Leicester. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Nov. 26, Henley, Strand, cheesemonger—Nov. 29, Ellson, Henley-upon-Thames, 
wine-merchant — Nov. 29, Fearn, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, stock-broker—- 
Nov. 29, Phillpott, Rochester, ir ger— Nov. 28, Beeton, Blackfriars’ Koad, linen- 
draper—-Dec. 1, Nation, Bath, butcher—Nov. 27, Gray, Bath, provision-merchant— 
Nov, 27, J. and J. Crossley, Farnly Tyas, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturers—Nov. 28, 
Thompson and Co, Aston, Warwickshire, factors—Nov. 27, Luscombe junior, Broad 
Hempston, Devonshire, butcher—Nov, 29, Jeffs, Wellingborough, victualler—Dec. 5, 
Musgrove and Quelch, Reading, auctioneers—Dec. 10, A, W., and J. Oxley, Sheffield, 
iroufounders—Dec, 4, Griffifth, Chester, cabinet-maker—Nov. 28, Taylor, Liverpool, 
colour-manufacturer—-Nov,. 27, Yates senior, Old Buffery Works, Worcestershire. iron- 
founder—Nov. 28, Clarkson and Waterhouse, Stanningley, Yorkshire, cloth manufac- 
bic: a a 28, Brodrick, Preston, watch-maker — Nov. 28, Maguire, Liverpool, 
merchant. 





CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Nov. 27. 
M‘Leod, Chichester, draper—Hugo, Truro, Cornwall, maltster—Adams, Old Newton, 
Suffolk, coal-dealer—Golding, New Inn Yard, Shoreditch, victualler-—Harrison, Man- 
chester, dyer—Cochrane, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, bookseller—Collis, Fleet Street, 
tailor—Calvert, Manchester, linen-yarn-dealer—Gregory, Allen Street, Goswell Strect, 
ironfounder. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Macteop, ALEXANDER, Balelone, Inverness-shire, surgeon, Noy. 20, Dec. LL. 
Srronacu, Joun, Muriyfold, Banffshire, farmer, Nov, 12, 26. 


Friday, Nov. 9. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

C. and G. Turner, Ryde, Isle of Wight, seedsmen—-Zaba and Porter, Sloane Street, 
Chelsea, booksellers—Holt and Hill, Manchester, share brokers— Cornish and Bule, 
Salisbury Place, Walworth, painters — Walton and Fryer, Manchester, agents—Bennett 
and Gilling Cheltenham, corn-chandlers—Stodart and Rennie, Carlisle, manufacturers 
—Grant and Linsey, Great Titchfield Street, Marylebone, linendrapers—Lane and 
Heather, George Street, Adelphi, medical-agents—Maspoli and Co. Sandwich, mer- 
chants; as far as regards Monti—A., W., and H. Barclay, Leicester Square, wax- 
bleachers—E, and G. S. Griffith, Salisbury Square, atturnies—H. H. and J, Harker, 
Liverpool, victuallers—Cole and Taylor, Crane Court, Fleet Street, printers, 

INSOLVENT. 
Burcuert, Jasper, Tooting, Surry, market gardener, Nov. 9. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bunyon, Bensamin, Manchester, tea-dealer, to surrender Dec. 1, 21: solicitors, 
Messrs. Milne and Co, Temple; and Mr Bent, Manchester, 

Canter, Henry Harnrinee, Springfield, near Chelmsford, wine-merchant, Nov. 20, 
Dec, 21: solicitors, Messrs, Barker and Co. Mark Lane; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Forp, James, Birmingham, watch-maker, Nov. 16, Dec. 21: solicitors, Mr. Nicholls, 
Lincoln’s Inn; and Mr. Lefevre, Birmingham. 

Goopwortn, Tuomas, Wortley, Yorkshire, Nov. 14, Dec. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Few 
and Co. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and Messrs. Bloome and Gatliffe, Leeds, 

GascorGne, JosEpH, Sheffield, joiner, Nov. 19, Dec. 21: solicitors, Mr, Rodgers, 

hire Street, Bishopsgate ; and Mr. Vickers, Sheffield. 

Honroyp, Joun and RKosert StansFie.p, Smallees Mill, Halifax, cotton-spinners, 
Nov. 21, Dec. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Hawkins and Co, New Boswell Court; and 
Messrs, Howarth and Redehalgh, Rippenden. 












Beigian.. oe 5 — — | Mississippi (New).....6 -- | 946exd 
Brazilian. ...eeeeeeeee FO 784 | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — —- 
Buenos Ayres......-6. 6 — 17¢ | New York(payble.1858) 5 — 93¢ 
Chiliam ...ccccccescee 6 — 254 | Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824 ....6 — GSR POR Ov ecccccecccetcece @ = — 
Danish......+se00- oe 3 — 74 | Pennsylvania (pay1858)5 — 96 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 53g | Peruvian ...sceceseeee 6 — 17¢ 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100; | Portuguese .. -3— 204 
French.cosseccesecees — | S1f 75c, |\Ditte ....cccccocovee § — 75 
Ditto... .c.cccccccoses 5 — Of Oc Ditto New ......600025 — 31g 
Greek of 1825....0066. 5 — —— | Prussian.......ssee0. 4 — — 
Louisiana,.....+ee000. 5 — 95; | Russianof1822.......5 — lllg 
Mexican. ..ccccscsseee FD — — | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — — 
Ditto. ..cccccsesecess — 234 | Spanish Consolidated .. —_ 17¢ 


SHARES. (Last Official Quotation ‘during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines .........{| —— ,|Commercial Docks.....6..0+0. 











Bolanos ....- srecceseceeveree| 874 | Eastand West Iudia......0.+06| 110 
Brazilian Imperial .. . —— {|London........ . 61¢ 
British Iron .....- eccccccees e+} —— | St. Katherine ...........6 107 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) .|} —— | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... | —— 
United Mexican ........++.. | — | London Westminster Bank .... 234 
‘National Provincial Bank..... 34t 


Australian Agricultural........| 47 
Canada Company ...++.e-.s0+ 29 | 
General Steam Navigation ..... 234 || 


GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, NOV. 9. 

Though the arrival of Wheat and Flour this week has been very moderate, yet there 
not being that country demand which has prevailed so much of late, our trade on the 
whole is very dull, and Monday's prices have been barely realised to-day even on the 
best paecels; whilst the middling and ordinary descriptions are certainly lower. 
Barley is steady in value, and Beans and Peas are not cheaper. There is a fair supply 
of Oats from Ireland ; and though the trade is far from brisk, quite as good prices are 
obtained. In other articles no alteration, 

Se 8 
Rye, New......32..40 Maple... 
Barley, Stained 32... 35 White 


Provinciai Bank of Ireland ,,.. 43t 











Se a Be 

«240 Oats, Peed, 21 ., 24 

0..46| — Fine... 25... 97 
23 







pra wee 86... 38 Boilers 
Malt, Ordinary. 50.. 56 Beans, Ti 
Fine... ..ccccee 58..60 Old 





Peas,Hog..... 87 i338 Harrow....+« 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

Our market is very scantily supplied this morning with Beasts, and but very mode- 
rately with Sheep. In the former there is so little demand, that even short as is the 
number, the salesmen will hardly sell out, and the highest figure given has not ex- 
ceeded 4s. 2d.; in the latter there is also a very middling business doing, though with no 
alteration in terms sufficient to lessen our quotation from 4s. 8d. Calves are not much 
wanted, and therefore buyers are not ready in giving the prices asked; and if we quote 
5s, 2d. it is the extreme value. Pigs are abundant, and do not exceed 5s. 4d. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD,* 





Qs.10d. to Bs. Ld to Ss Bd. ..ccccce .to &8s.10d. to 48 2 
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* To sink the offal per 8lb. 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL, 


110s tollss, 60s to 110s 80s.to 1108 
935 


Hay, Good.. 
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Inferio 95 .. 100 - 

New @ «se 0 w 9 Oo. @ 
Clover..... ~ 120 4. 126 60 .. 126 190 .. 120 « 80 .. 126 
Straw, Wheat Sse 46 ceeve 30 o 88 - 39 26 .. 83 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | METALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales Iron, in Bars ...e.sesse05 LOL. O8.0d... 0 0 @ 
Cat. .cccoce 655104, | Rye....0..000- 343, 84, | Tin, in Bars eco 4 TOW 47 6 
Barley. oo SL G6 Beans 89 «4 Quicksilver... rib. 8..90900 
Oats....-..... 22 7 WF saccavaes 40 9 Copper, Cake per ton 00.000 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week, Leal, Pig. .cveces eveccece 9 @©0..19 5 @ 
Wheat,...c0+- 2ls. 84, | Rye .....see00 188. Sd. 
4 | Beans... ° BULLION. 
9 | Peas.......... cold Saeaaey ae oz 
eves Foreign, in Bars 
FLOUR. «++. New Doubloons 
Town-made evesseeesper sack 60s.to 65.| Silver,in Bars, Stand. 
page te ae secescnsaenassc8ss aa oe << «eee New Dollars ..... 
ssex and Suffolk, on board ship.... 50 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... See 48 .. 52 . coals. Sintetanan 
e , seeeee t. to . 
BREAD....9d.to lo}d.the ib. Loaf b eseeiad aga ort tile ins obit fo 
BUTTER....BestFresh 155.04 .perdoz ee 
> SUGAR. 
HOPs. Muscovado....sssseeee percwt. Sls 7d.to 0 
Kent Pockets, .......percwt . Sf. 05.4. 41, 08+} Molnsses......cscsecssceeeeesceees 808 ve @ 
Choice Ditto,... « © 'C es 0 
Sussex Pockets, «se © OC «cc 8 OILS. 
Superfine Ditto......ss000002 3 15 «4 0 Rape Oil..... accocceccsosccseseaae © 
cesses Refined sere 42 10 
POTATOES. Lin-eed Oil... 10 
Linseed Oi] Cake “ . 


Rape Cake....... 
Raw Fat, per ston 











© £25 Ow 215 0 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Monday, MACBETH. With FRA DIAVOLO, 

On Tuesday, Tke TEMPEST, With THE MAL 
RIAGE OF FIGARO. 

On Wednesday, the LADY OF LYONS. 
ROYAL OAK. 

On Thursday, The TEMPEST. 

Doors opened at half- past Six, Performances to com- 
mence at Seven. Boxes, 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. Pit, 
Qs. 6d.; Second Price, ls. 6d. Lower Gallery, 1s. €d.; 
Second Pric Price, Ls ls U Upper Gallery, Is.5 Second Price, Gd. 


HE ATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 


The effect of Miss Pardve’s Drama of “ Louise de 
Lignarolies is unequalled. The tears and sympathy of 
the audience, nightly attest its excellence. First Night 
of a New Burletta—Bayaderes Every Evening. 

Monday, aud during the Week, 
A New Drama, called LOIUSE DE LIGNAROLLES, 
To be followed by A RACE FOR A RARITY, 
The BAYADERES. 
A MODEL OF A MAN. 
THE BLUE JACKETS, 
Boxes, 4s.—Half-pr Qs. Half-price, 1s. 
Gallery, 1s.—Halt pi 6d. ce at half past 
8. Doors open at a quarter to 6, commence a que arterto7. 


TEAM TO DU DEE —The Mag- 

nificent Steam-ships LONDON, DUNDEE, and 

PERTH, will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, Wap- 
ping, as under 

The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, l4th Nov. 

—9 Morning. 
The LONDON, Capt. Ew1no, Wednesday, 21st Nov. 
10 Forenoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Sieam Offices, 1S, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at Hore’s Steam Whari, 
272, Wapping. 

EL IZA 


With the 


With 
Toconclade with 














PH Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 











ATIONAL BE NEV OLENT INSTI- 
TUTiON.—The Friends of Mrs. PENELOPE 
DRURY and other Subscribers to the above Institution, 
f 








are respectfully requested to send their PROXIES for the 
ensuing Election, on the 29th inst., to any of the under- 


mentioned parties — Geory ve Bangley, Esq. St. John’s 
Wood Road, Regent's Park; Capiain Sianiey, 4, King 
Street, Portman Square; T. Brown, Esq. Be ihel Plac ey 
Camberwell ; Mr. Wilkinson, 16, Waterloo Place, Albany 
Road; Mrs. Giles, 34, Leman Street, Whitechapel ; Mrs. 
Weedon, 41, Hart Street, Bioomsbury; Mr. Clayton, 
9, Wellington Sireet, Strand, 
Novemt ver 10, 


oon \CE. OF EGLANTINE.—This 
celebrated Perfume, combining the richest odour 
of = choicest flowers with the peculiar pungency of 
essential oils, is justly esteemed the most elegant hand 
kerchief scent and toilet requisite which has hitherto been 
introduced ; and the unerring preference which is inva 
riably giveu to it has induced the pro; or to give it ge- 
neral publicity. “The UEssence of antine is now in- 
troduced as a scent for the handkerchief, It might be 
objected that it is, at first, somewhat too powerful; this 
Strength, however, quickly subsides into a sweet, : 
able, and lasting pertume.’— From the Beau ‘Monde. 
Prepwed by Tuomas Warre, Chenist, 24, Cornhill, 
opposite the Royal Exchange, London; aud Sold in Bot- 
tles, at 2s. Gd. and 4s. 6d. e -_ Sold also by his West 
End Agents, Mr. b1NNiNGTON, Chemist, 35, Haymarket ; 
Mr. WaasrarF, Chemist, 1 Piccadilly; and Mr. 
SANGER, 150, Oxtord Street. ‘ 


ENUINE PATENT MEDICINES, 
HW Se. Sold wholesale and retail by THOMAS 
BUTLER, Chemist, 4. Che: apside, London ; and 20 
Waterloo Pp lace e, oy posite the Post-oflice, E idinb irgh. 
secs aite’s Black Drop Mars ‘er 
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rient Powders 

Dalbyss S pau paaye 

Dixon’s Antibilious Pills | tom 

Farinaceous Food (Hards’) 
“ 








ade Divine (Huth ) 
alsa of rere 
+ Groats and Barley 









Pp ic Solution 

German ¢ orm Pi ster , 
*s Balm of Gilead 
Tooth Po wider 
2e of Mustard 





} Whitehe: 
And every gts r Genuine Pate ut ine of repate, 
| aa Drugy ists, &c, will be fart i with a Catalogue 
containing the trade prices, upon makiug a post-paid or 
other app lies ation. 


E ALTH AND 


eminent Medical Writer has remarked, and ex- 
perience has proved the fact beyond dispute, that those 
who are alteutive to kee p the stom ui bowels in pro 
per orcer, preserve health, prevent di se, and generally 
attain cheeriul and healthy eld age. For that traly desi 
rable purpose, SrikLINne’s Sromacu Pin.sare particularly 
adapted, being prepared with the Sulphate of Qainine, Ex 
tract of Camomile Flowers, aud the inmost ¢ a e stomachic 
and aperient druys of the Materia Medir Phey have, in 
all cases, proved superior to every icles medicine in the 
cure of stomachic and liver complaiats, loss of appetite, in- 
digestion, sensation of fulness, and Oppression alier meals, 
flatulence, shortness of breath, spasis, worms, and all 
disorders tucident to the stomach and bowels, and an ex- 
cellent restorative afier 
at the table, as they gently cleanse the bowels, strengthen 
the stomach, improve digestion, aud invigorate ihe whole 
fonstitution. Females who vi tlue good heaith should 
never be without them, as they parity th 
obstructions, and give the skin a beattif 
aud blooming appearance. Persons o! 
Who ie subject io fits, head: ches 
Sight, or drowsiness frou too great a flow of i —_— to the 
he.d, should take them freqaeotly. Pes ar nild and 
#entle in their action, that children anid pers ous of all 


B E AUTY —An 















il clear, healthy, 
tplethoric habit, 
iuess, dimuess of 





gida 













aiges may take them at auy Mime, as they do bot contain 
guercury or auy ip gredieut that res couti 
restriction of diet, They shoali be kept an 






asa remedy in cases of sudden illucss, for, byt 
adininistration, cholera morbus, cran 





ups, spas isms 


I levers, 
and oth-ralarmin lok ga Which i 0 olien prove Lae uy 


may be speedily cured or prevented. Prepared by J. W. 
Stirving, Che any %. High Srreet, Whitechapei, in boxes 
at ls. lad 9d., aud 4s. 6d. each; and may be bad of 
all the prince pai Medicine Veuders da town aud country. 
Ask for “ Suvling’s Stomach Pills. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
JIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


U TO SCHOOLMASTERS and USHERS. 
Lord Brougham having proposed that the interest of a 
sum of money which has been given to the College by a 
munificent but unknown benefactor, to be applied under 
his Lordship’s direction, shall be employed in proc 
admission for School masters and Ushers to cvrtain Cl 
of the College at a reduced fee, Masters of UNeENDOWE! 
Scuoors, and Usuers, who may be desirous of attendir 
Evening Lectures by the Professors of Greek, Latin, Ma- 
thematics, and Natural Philosophy, on payment of a fee 

of 1/. for one Class, or 12. 10s. for the four Classes, a 
quested to send their names and addresses to the 
Henry Mavpen, Dean of the Faculty of 








sses 








Arts. 
Cuas. C. Arstnson, Secretary to the Council. 
7th November 1838. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
No.1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/, 
DiRECTORsS, 
William Bardgett, Esq. | Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, E Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. Alexander R. 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrisou, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand, jun. sq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. | Henry L. Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Meprcan. OFFICERS. 
William Stroud, M.D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon. 
Solicitor—Wm. Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS [NSTITUTION. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Establishme t, from authent ic and 
complete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that can be offered without compromising the safety of the 

Jastitution. 

Increasing Ratesof Premium onanew and remarkable 
plan, for se curing loans on debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life thaa in auy other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in One sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
ments, 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 0’ 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the 
Policy. 

All claims payable within One Month aft 
death, 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases fort 
reports, 

A liberalCommission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
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heir 





Premium per Cent. per Anaum p ayable during 


eee ee ee 
| 
a ae Five lFourthFive! 


Remainder 





Age.| First Five |Second 





Years. Years. | Years. ot Life. 
ood | \-o— 
voll 1 0} 1 org eed ern 919 3 8 
30);1 6 4/112 24119 1)2 7 4)217 6 
40,116 1)2 4 4,214 6487 (Bk Bt 

{216 713 9 4/4 5 5/5 6 3 ]|613 





Resident Director. 


STEWART, TAILOR 
and DRAPER, 58, NORTH SIDE ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, next to Mr. Dollond, the Optician. 
CHARLES Srewart, in submitting his Establishment 
to the notice «! the Public, assures Geutiemen who may 
favour him witha trial, that he employs the First-rate 
Talent of the West End, and uses none but the very best 
Saxony Woaded Cloths. C Srewaryr avails himself of 
the present opportunity to express his gratefal ackuow= 
ledgments for the support he has received since his com- 
meucement, particularly to those citizens of the United 
States of America who have so especially favoured him 
with their commands, 
List oF Casu Prices, 


Perer Morrison, 


HA?LES EW AI 








Dress Coats of the Best Saxouy £3 d. £2. 4, 

Woaded Cloths, from ............ 212 0to38 10 O 
Frock Coats, Lined with Silk....... 3 0—4 0 0 
Great Coats of Wate — Milled 

ee Seen bikeien ees - 218 0-410 0 
Rich Velvet Waistcouts, neteeeerces Le Oak 15 oO 
Siik and Satin ditto .......cccse.s0 018 0-1 5 0 
Woollen Velvet and Cussimere ditto. 012 0-015 0 
Cassimere Trousers ......0..0+000> 15 0-114 O 
Plain Suit of Livery..........+. eed esieealom 410 0 


32, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
AND No, 16, PRINCES STREET, 
SQUARE, 


BLOOMSBURY, 
HANOVER 








ahy excess or too free indulgenee | 


> bluod, remove 





\ INERAL SUCCEDAN VE UM for 
x FILLING DECAYED TEETU, LOOSE 
‘| TH FASTENED, and LOSS of rEETH sUP- 
p LiED. 

Monsieur Manan aud Son, Surgeon Dentists, 32, 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, and 16, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, continue to restore Decayed Teeth with 
their Mineral Succedaneum, (of which they are the Sole 
Inventors and Possessors), without pain, heat, or pres- 
sure; and Fasten Loose Teeth, whether arising from age, 
t, disease of the gums, the use of calomel, or any 

reause., They have also discovered a New Compo- 
sition for Artificial Teeth. A peculiar advantage attend- 
ing Teeth made from this Sabstauce is, that they are 
totally impervious to acids. Art:ficial Teeth lave hitherto 
been found objectionable by invalids taking medicines 
which have a tendency to discolour them, and by persons 
of bilious habits, Messrs. M. have been suceess{ul i 
obviating these objections by their New Discovery, he 
they can fix the above without extracting the Stumps, or 
causing avy incumbrance, and even on Gums of the most 
tender nature, protecting the adjoining Teeth, however 
loose. No Wires or Ligatores are used, and they match 
the Origiual Teeth in poiut of shape and colour. Gua- 
ranteed tor Mastication and Articulation. Incouse queace 
of their improvements in the mechanical department of 
Dentistry, they are enabled to reduce their charges to the 
f) lowing seale : 



























A Single Artificial Tooth......c.00...0eed £910 0 
A Set. . as 5 5 0 
A Set of N: ature all Teeth, on » fine ge old | 5 0 0 





A Set of Messrs. Mallan’s Incorro tible 
Teeth, highly-finished, with fine gu id 
sockets, in the first style... 

Loose Teeth Fastened . 

Filling a Decayed Tooth . 

N.B.—At 32, Great Russell § 

16, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 










On the First Saturda “in December 1838 will be Pub. 


lished, Price 6d@, Stamped as a Newspaper, 

The First Number of THE 
CyeLen?s L GAZETTE! 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 

In conuexion with the 
COLONIAL SOCIETY. 

Tue COLONIAL GAZETTE is intended to pro 
ore of the primary objects of the Society from whi 
emanates, namely, to collect and diffuse every description, 
of Information oi use or interest to those resident i in or: 
connected with the British Colonies and Foreign Poss 
sessions. ‘The principles upon which: it will be conducted 
are also the same as those of the Society, —ni unely, ens 
tire freedom fromm any political connexions or party ins 
fluences, aud devotion to no other interest than that of 
the common welfare of the Colonies and the Mother 
Couutry. 

The COLONIAL GAZETTE will draw its Intelli- 
gence, uot only from the whole range of the Colonial 
Press, but from the communications of its own Corre. 
spondents, and of the Branch Societies connected with 
the Colonial Society iu Londou. The Colonies will thus 
be brought regularly under the notice of the British 
Public and of each other; whilst they will be made ac- 
quainted, through the same channel, with the leading 
events occurring at home, 

The important subject of Emigration, and the condi- 
tion and prospects of newly-formed Settlements, will re- 
ceive peculiar attention. The affairs of the East Indies 
will occupy as prominent a space in the Gazette as_prac- 
ticable ; and the state of Foreign Colonies will be ocea- 
sionally noticed. The arrangement of the materials will 
probably be as follows: 

















lst, Conontan News, selected from the Colonial 
Papers received duripg the week, and from origi- 
nal Communications,--classing such vews under 
the head of the Colony to which it relates, 

2d. A brief Summary of the Home News of the 


WEEK, for readers in the Colonies, with occa- 
sional Selections from leading articles of London 
Papers. 

3d. Leaoine Arricies ou the Topies of the Day, 
having some bearing upon the Colonies, so as to 
interest Colonial as we ‘ILas British readers. 

4th, Revirws of New Books, and Apsrracts of 
OFFICIAL Papers vols ating to the Colonies, 

Sth. Assrract of Procerpines of Societies having 

any Colonial Interest, and of Announcements in 

Gazette. Seleciions of Births, Marriages, and 

Deaths. 

Tabular Views of Prices of Bririso and Fo- 

REIGN gots , and Suares ia Companies, 

Tabular Views of Suippine, Prices CURRENT, 

and other MERCANTILE Facts. 

ADVERTISEMENTs,—for which the Colonial Ga 

zette will obviously be a valuable and extensive 
medium of circulation. 
Questions from the Colonies on subjects of ; 
al interest, addressed to the Editor or Secre 
ociety, will, as far as practicable, be replied to in 
the Gazette, in order to aid those who have no triends in 
the Mother Country, 

The COLONIAL GAZETTE will appear every 
Saturday Morning, and will be duly forwarded to all the 
British Possessions, in addition to its Home Circulation. 

The COLONIAL GAZETTE will be supplied by 
all Newsmen in Town and Country. Communications 
for tae Editor may be sent under cover to the Secretary 
of the Colonial Society, No. 11, Waterloo Place, or to 
the care of Jonn W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand, 
London, by whom Advertisements will be received. 








6th. 





7th. 


8th, / 














POEMS FROM THE SWEDISH, 
By R.G. Lariam, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Lately Published, 
RITHIOF. A Norwegian Story. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

“One of the most striking productions of this kind is 
Mr. Latham’s translation ot Tegner’s legend of Frithiof.’’ 
—Menthly Chronicle. 

“ Free, animated, and poetic al. os Pi ectator. 

. True to the spirit of the original.’’— Atlas. 

Just Published, AXEL. Price 2s, 6d, 
T. Hooxuam, Old Bond Street. 


PROFESSIONAL RECORDS; OR, MARRIAGE 
MEDICALLY CONSIDERED. 
An Original Thesis, (ima sealed envelope,) Price 5s. 
QO MARRIAGE—Its Intent, Obliga- 
tions, and Physical and Constitutional Disqualifi- 
cations ; with illustrat ions, graphic, barrative, and reme~ 
Also, by the Same Author, 

NAL EXPOSITION of the TREATMENT 
of MORBID SECRETIONS, Stricture, and Irritability 
of the Urethra, and other infirmities of the reproductive 
system ; with numerous Cases aud Wood-cuts, eutitled 
Medical Consultations. Price 2s. 6d. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet 
Street; Harris, 25, Bow Sireet; Baths, 23, New Bond 
Street ; aud Smith, Druggist, 48, Lothbury, City. 




















T. HILL, Medical Bookseller, Great Windmill Street, 
Haymarket, has Just Published, 
New Editions of the following interesting aud important 

Mepicat and Sure@tcar Works: No, I. Price 2s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL ESSAY on the DEBI- 
LITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM, their 
Varieties, Causes, Treatment, and Cure. By a Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and Surgeon 
to a Metropolitan Lofirmary. 
No. II. Price 3s. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the TREATMENT 
and CURE of STRICTURES of the URETHRA 
wherein is recommended a New and Improved Method of 
Treatment, its efficacy being illustrated by a variety of 
highly interesting Cases. By C. B. Courrenay, M.D, 
42, Great Mariborough Street. 

No. ILI, Priee 4s. 

An HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ou SYPHILIS ; its Varieties, their Treatment, and Cure. 
With couciuding Observations on an improved Mode of 
Treatment adopted by the Author for the Cure of Gonor- 
theea, and all Urethral Disorders. By C,. B. CouRTENAY, 
M.D. 42, Great Marlborough Street. 

Sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court 3 
Oaowhyn, Catherine Street, Strand ; Templeman, Kegent 
Street, London ; Barlow, Birmi ngham; Ross and Night+ 
ingale, Liverpool; and ail Booksellers in Town and 
Country. 
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—— : 
EW MUSIC—A Quantity of 
MUSICAL BOXES, playing upwards of 400 

Airs, Overtures, &c, being for Sale, a List of the Music 

js now Published ; also the prices ‘of the Musical Boxes. 

The list can be sent by post, as a single letter. May be 

had gratis, from T. COX SAVORY, Goldsmith, Silver- 

smith, Watchmaker, &c. 47, Coruhill, London. 


TYAMILIES AND LITERARY 
CIRCLES 


Desirous of perusing the New Publications, are informed 
that the circulation of New Books for Perusal, on the 
plan of the Prussian and German Book Companies, 
adopted at SAUNDERS and O y’s exteusive Library, 
Conduit Street, Hanover — ure, insures a regular supply 
in the most distant province Subscribers are assisted 
in the choice of new works = the publication of select 
Monthly Lists (English and Foreigu). Book Societies 
and Literary Institutions throughout Great Britain are 
supplied on a similar plan, rendering the purchase of 
books unnecessary. Terms aud particulars, as a singie 
letter, on application {post paid) to SAUNDERS aud 
Ortey, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 











-9, or Vol. I11. of the New Series of the 


ONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE: 
a Journal of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. 
The Mepicat Gazerve is continued weekly, aud com= 
prises--Courses of Lectures on Medical and Surgical 
Subjects— Original Essays-- Curions or Instruetive Cases 
—Critical Notices of Recent Works— Hospital Reports -- 
Reports of the bea ok gs of Learned Societies — Trans - 
lations of Vainable Payers published abroad— Extracts 
from English and Foreign Journals-- Useful Lists and 
Tables; such as Prices Current of Drugs, Bills of Mor- 
tality, Meteological Journals, &e —Edi torial Articles on 
all the Professional topics of the day. The whole form- 
ing a complete Kecord of the Medical Sciences, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


This Day are Published, Nos. | to 6 of Vol. I. Session 
18 

























Just Published, for Every body. 


ReYERY BODY’S ALMANACK 






for 1839. 

Embellished with an Allegorical Representation of the 
various St s of Human Lite, from Infancy to the re- 
spective Ages of 5, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, £0, 90, 100 
Years. Engraved by Lannenrs, om a Design by Hans 
Honsery, and printed by Warrewgeap and Co. The 
whole enclosed ina beautiful Border, containing Se ven 
exquisite Vi tes, four of them illustrative of the Sea- 
sons; and an admirable En iblen natical Figure of Ti 
Designed by Jac. Catror; the Signs of the Rodiae, Xe. 

EVERYBODY S “AL MANACK contains the most 
accurate Calendar ever issue’, the Moou’s Changes, 
Eclipses, &e. and a Statistical Table, showing how long 
everybody may expect to live. Price Twopence; or 
mounted ou card beard, Sixpeuce. 

“ Everybody's Almanack ” is Published by SHeErwoop, 
Ginperr, and Piper, Paternosier Row, London; and 
Sold by all Booksellers in ‘Town and Country, and by ail 
the Agent ts of * “ ‘The Wee kly Chronicle.” 


On ihe 17 th of Nov. will be Published, by il Al IVE LY 
aud DARTON, 55, Sracechurch Street, 

HE COMMERCIAL ALMANACK, 
for 1489, Price 62. on a broad Sheet. Coutaining, 
Hig ye the Calendar i ing ‘ludes a Tide Table) 
A List of Coach and ns from London 
Pd all Parts of the isl heir Times and Places of start- 
jug. This List is peculiar to this Almanack—2. Rail 
reads fiom Loudon, the es of the Trains starting, the 
Towns by which they , vud the Offices in London 
which carry Passengers aud Parcels to them—3. A List 
of Steain Packets—4. A List of Mail Coaches, and the 
Inus from whence they start—5, A List of Wharfs from 
whence Goods are conveyed by canals and coastwise to 
all parts of the Kingdom—6. A List of Stamps—7. A 
Table, showing the proportion (per 100/, Stock) the 
Public Fuads should be u te each other to vield the same 
interest; and likewise what proportion they bear to the 
value of Landed Estates—8. A new Time-table, showing 
the number of days from any day in one month to any 
day in another mont A List of the Loudon Bankers 
terest Tables at five and four per cent.— 
12. Eclipses o: the Sun can Moon in 1839—13. Stocks 
transferable at the Bank of England and East India 
fouse—14. Holydays kept at the Public Offices—15. 
Terms and Keturus for 1*:37—16. General Post-office 
Regulations: -17 The times of Delivery of Letters trom 
the Twopenny Post oftice 




































































Messrs, CH ARLES KNIGHT and Co. will Publish, on 
the 20h instant, the following 
LMANACKS AND \EAR-BOOKS 
FOR 1839, 
Under the Supe nate ndence «f the Society fur the Diffusion 
’ Useful Knowledge. 

THE BRIT Init. ALMANAC, extending to ninety- 
six pages, and embrac v be ped of Information suited 
to the Trad esman, the Maunfacturer, the Merchant, and 
the Projessional aud Upper Classes generally. Ls. 

THE B RITISH WOKKING-MAN’S ALMANAC, 
consisting of forty-eight t pages f a smaller size, furnish- 
ing Inlormatic nof pr sal Utility to those employed in 
Manufactures, Handicraft, or A griculture, 3d. 

THE PENNY SHEE’ ALMANAC. 

THE COMPANION TOTHE ALMANAC, or Year- 

Sook of General Information, being the Twelfth Volume 
of the series. 2s, Gd. 

With the British Almanac, bound ip eloth, 4s. 

THE WORKING-MAN’S COMPANION, contain- 
ing {nformatiou especially calculated to advance the In- 
telligence and better the Condition of the Manufacturing 
and A tural Classes, b he Fifth Volume of the 
Series. 94d. 

With the British Working-Man’s Almanac, bound in 
clo h and leitered, ls, 4d. 

fhe following will be — iss red by Messrs. KntGHT 
<a Publishers to the “ Poor Law Commissi 

rHEL UNIONS’ ie PARISH OFF 
SHEET ALMANAC » containing a complete List of the 
l nions, the Names of the C liairmen of the Boards of 
Guardians and Ch 1an Abstract of the more Im- 
port: wit Points of ale various Acts of Parliament, and a 
variety of other Information, 1s. 

Tuk UNLONS’ AND PARISH OFFICERS’ 
YEAR-BOOK, embracing the same species of Informa- 
tien in greater Detail; aud caleulated to form a perma- 
nent Book of Reference ‘or all coucerned iu the Ad- 
Ministration of the Poor Laws. Qs. 6d 

With the Biitis Almauae, sewed, 3s. 6d, 

Also in various Bindings, 


22, Ludgate Street, 
























































In a Few Days will be Published, 
ETTER tothe QUEEN on the STATE 
of the MONARCHY. 
By a Frienp of the Prope 
London: SimpKin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. 
CHARLES HEATH. 
This Day is Published, in imy verial dto, 3ls. 6d. richly 


Lound in silk, 
EMS 





OF BEAUTY: 


Displayed in a Series of Twelve highly: finished 
Engravings of Spanish Subjects ; desigued by G. Catter- 
mole, E, Corbould, Miss F, Corbaux, Meadows, Herbert, 
and Dyce; with fanciful Illustrations in Verse, by the 
Countess of Blessington. 

London ; Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





SECOND EDITION OF THE ROBBER. _ 
This Day is Published, the Second Ed tion of 
N R. JAMES'S ROBBER. 
“The best of Mr. James’s Romances.”— Spec- 
tator. 

“ As full of the deepest interest, the sweetest philoso- 
phy, admirable portraits of character, and gorgeous aud 
powerful descriptions, as any book we have read for 
many years.”— Court Journal. 

« Full of incident aud adventure.”—AMMetropolitan Con- 
servative Journal. 

London ;: 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
MR. CHARLES HEATH. 

This Day is Published, in royal Ho. 31s. 6d. handsomely 
bound ; Proofs ou India Paper, 3/. 3s. morocco, 
PORTRAITS of CHILDREN of the 
NOBILITY. 

A Second Series of costly Enugravings, from Drawings by 
Chalon, Edwin Lands-er, and other eminent Artists; 

cuntaining Portraits of the 
Childien of Lady Dicxrns. 
Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
Children of the Earl of Deraam. 
Lady M. Coxe, Daughter of the Earl of Leicester. 
Son of Lord Conynouam. 
Daughters of the Earl of Jersty. 
Lady M. Comproy, Daughter of the Marquis of 
Northampton. 
Reeinatp A.errnon Carr. 
Daughter of Captain BRerKeLey. 
Miss BLancuEe Eorrron. 
With Poetical Mlustrations by Distinguished Contri- 
butors. Edited by Mrs, Farrure. 
London: Lonaman, Orme. and Co, 
PROSE, POETRY, AND PAINTING 
Just Published, printed on imperial 4to. paper, elegantly 
bound, _ illustrated by 
THIRTEEN Steen ENGRavinas, 

Price ll. Lls.6d. or, w th Piool Impressions of the Plates 
on India Pape r, Price 2/. 12s. 64. 
MuHE AMARANTH; 

A MISCELL red OF ORIGINAL PROSE 











LonoMaNn, Orme, and Co, 
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D VERSE. 
Contributed by some oa the most Distinguished Poets 
and Tale W titers of the day, and 


Edited by T. K. HERVEY. 

“ The Amaranth, we t! hin, may very fairly claim the 
first rank as a literary wor; it is as much above } aron 
this point as the other annuals are below it, and we 
heartily trust it will meet the public approbation.”— 
Times. 
arty and Co. 83, Cornhill, 


Londou: A. H. u 
Ina Few Days will “be “Pablisher d, iZs. post 8vo. 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of the 
SPEKM WHALE; and a Sketch of a SOUTH 
SEA WHALING VOYAGE 
By Tuomas Bearr, 
Late Surgeon to the “* Kent,” and “ Sarah and Elizab: eth,” 
South Seamen. 
This is the only work on a subject of much national 
importance, and the only pablished account of a South 
Sea Whaling Voyage. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row W, 


Just Published, 8vo. l4s 

/ COLLECTION OF LETTERS, 
y & STATUTES, and other DOCUMENTS, irom 
the MS, Library of Corp. Christ. Coll. ilustrative of the 
History of the University of Cambridge during the time 
of the Reformation, from a.o. M.D. to a.o. MDLXXIL, 

Edited by Joun | AMR, D.D 
Master of Corpus Christi Colleze, Cambridge. and 
Dean of Bristol. 

“ Your University owes much to the protection and en- 
couragement of former sovercigus. Iam actuated by an 
equal desire to promote its interests, and to enlarge the 
sphere of its utility."—Qucen Victorias Answer to the 
University Address. 

Loudon; Jouw W, Parker, West strand, 
MRS, JAMESON’S NEW WORK, 


\ INTER STUDIES and SUMMER 
RAMBLES in CANADA, 
Willi be Published on the 23th instant. 
Also, Now Ready, 
ADA, a Tale. By Caminra NeEpuam. 1 vol. 
TRANQUIL HOURS, By Mrs. E. Tuomas. 1 vol. 
The LOST EVIDENCE. Ky Miss Burpon. 3 vols. 
ALICE; or, The Mysteries. New Edition. By Sir 
Lyrron Betwer. 3 vols. 
MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE; with the Arms and 
New Peers. 
The LADY of LYONS. 6th Edit. Price 2s 6d. 
Saunpers and Orvey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 














St. James’s s Sq are, Nov. L838. 
Jus t Publisin “d,in 1 vol 1. post 8vo. 
iments ~ MARIA LCOKWiTH’S 
ANSL TION OF 
UIZOT Ss" ‘LECT URES on EURO- 
PEAN CIVILIZATION, 

“A proluction of great originality and boldness. Of 
the two translations, that by P. M. Beckwith very mach 
excels the oiher in neatness, precision, and force.” — 
Edinburgh Review, No. 156 

« We have cc ed the Freuch and English: the la ly 
is a beautiful translator; her style is pure,and M. Guizot 
has fallen into most hap py hands.”— Polyglot ay avn 

London ; John Macrone,3,St. James's Square. Agents: 
John Cumming, Dublin: Bol! ond Bracfute, E linburg h3 3 
Duncan Campbe'l, Giasgow ; William Grape), Li verpoc . 

















Just Published, foolseap Svo. cloth lettered, Price 3e, 
OUTH AUSTRALIA in 1837-8, 
By Roserr Goveer, Esq. 
Harvey aud Darton, Gracechurch Street. 


Just Publishe d, by Harvey and D. ARTON, “ Gracechurch 
Street, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 4s. 
\ DAY IN MAY. A Poem, 
£. In Six Books. 
sy Tuomas CLaRKE. 


Just Published, New Edition, Price 6s. cloth lettered, 
\ INTER EVENINGS: 
OR, TALES OF TRAVELLERS, 

By Maria Hack, Author of “ English Stories,” 

“ Geological Sketches,” &¢. &c. 

_ Harvey and dD ARTON, Gracechurch Street. 





YMNS and. FIRE. SIDE VERSES: 


By Mary Howrrr, 
Beauti fully illustrated, as a Companion to “ Birds and 
Flowers.”’ 

Also, in the Press, Second Edition, Price 6s. 
BIRDS AND FLOWERS AND OTHER COUNTRY 
THINGS. 

D. .RToN and CLarK, Holborn Hill. 





n 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 1s. 


CEN ES and CHARACTERISTICS 
of HINDOSTAN, with Sketches of Anglo-Indian 
Society. Second Edition. 
By Emma Roserts, 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and 
Laucaster,” “ Oriental Scenes,” &c. &c. 
Wa. H. ALLEN and Uo. 7, Leadenhall Street. 

This Day is Published, 8vo. Vol. I. 
ORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 
PITT, FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Edited by the Executors of his Son, Joun, Earl of 
CHATHAM. 

In the Press, Vol. IT. 
The Work will be completed in 4 vols, 
Joan Murray, Albemarle Street. 








COMPLETION OF “OLIVER TWIST.” 


| tial TWis 
BY “ BOZ,” 
Is Now Reavy. 

Complete in 3 vols. small 8vo Price 25s. bound, with 
Twenty-four Illustrations by George CRuiksHANK, 
Ricuarp Bexriey, New Burlington Street. 

*,* To be had of all Booksellers, and at all the Libra-- 
ries in the United Kingdom. 


INDIAN COMMERCE AND RUSSIAN 
INTRIGUE. 
This Day is Published, with a Map, 
rEYHE PRESEN’ AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE, 
By Captain G. E, Wesrmacort, 
Of the 37th Bengal Native Sera ; late Assistant 
Political Ageut, N. E. Frontier. 
H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


~~ Now Re ady, in post 8vo, cloth lettered, Price 7s. 


YERALDINE, A SEQUEL TO 

x COLERIDGE’'S CHRISTABEL; and Other 
Poems. By Martin Farquaar Tupper, Esq, M.A. 

By the Same Author, 
Second Edition, Just Published, Price 6s. 

PROVERUIAL PHILOSOPHY; a Book of Thonghts, 

“ We do not hesitate to say, that there is more at once 
of practical wisdom and poetic feeling in the small volume 
under consideration, than our degenerate press has given 
birth to for years.’—Critical Notice. 

Jn pa Ricxersy, Sherbourn Lane, King William 
, City. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
i ical NEW NOVELS, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 








GURNEY MARRIED. 
A Sequel to ‘* Gilbert Gurney.’ 
By Tuzovore Hook, Esq 3 vols. 


JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER, 
By Capt. Freperick Cuamter, R.N. 3 vols. 


Ill. 
HEIR OF SELWOOD; 
Or, Three Epoehs of a Life. 
By Mrs. a 3 vols. 


THE 


ELLA; OR THE. EMPEROR'S SON, 
$y the Hon, Mrs. Laser. 3 vols. 


INCLINATION 
3 vols, 


DUTY AND 
Edited by Miss Lanpon, 
Just Ready. 
THE ONLY DAUGHTER, a Domestic Story. 
Edited by the Author of The Subaltern.” 3 vols. 
Henay Consurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 


Street. 
TEW WORKS NOW READY. 
she l. 
EXCURSIONS INTO THE MOUNTAINS OF 

RONDA AND GRENADA. 

With Sketches of the Inhabitants of the South of Spain, 

By Captaiu C. R. Scort, 
Author of “ Travels in Egypt and Candia,” 

2 vols. Svo. with Illustrations. 


Il. 
LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS ON THE 


uAND. 
New Edition, Revised, Q vols. with Plates, 24s, bound.- 


E HOLY 


DR. VAUGHAN’S 
PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Illustrated in a Series of Letters between the most 
Distinguished Meu of the Time. 

Now First Published from the Originals. ; 
With Notes and an Introduction on the Character of 

Cromwell and of his Times, 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


CROTCHETS IN THE AIR; 
3v the Author of “ Paul Pry.” 8vo. 5s. bound. 
Henry Cotavrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 65, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





I, 
A SPLENDID BOOK FOR PRESENTATION. 
In large 4to, exquisitely bound in maroon morocco, embossed and gilt, Price ll. lls, €d. 


THE DIADEM: 
A BOOK FOR THE BOUDOIR. 


Edited by Miss LOUISA H. SHERIDAN, 
And embellished with Thirteen highly-finished Engravings. 
This large and very beautiful volume has been completed, in all its details, with the 


utmost care and attention (regardless of exspense,) in order to render it one of the most 
tasteful, novel, and valuable publications for Presentation, and for Gracing a Drawing- 


oom. 

The Embellishments consist of Engravings, from Drawings of female groups, de 
sigued expressly for this work, which present much variety of costume, interest, and 
beauty ; and the varied style of its Literature will be found of that superior character 
which will secure it a permanent place in the Library and Boudvir. 

It would be impossible to insert all the eulogiums which this superb volume has 
elicited from the public press, but the few following extracts are presumed to be worthy 
of public attention. 

* The Annuals this season have been visited with a sudden eclip-e, by the appearance of a work 
of the same class, but of much better pretensions, and justly claiming preeminence, not for one only 
but for many seasons=-to become, in fact, the perennial of ornamental literature. This work is the 
* Diadem,’ whose contributors include most of the beaux esprits of the present day, and some of the 

ast. The thirteen embellishments are truly beautiful, presenting in different groups all the varied 
‘orms of female beauty, from the princess to the peasant. Altogether the book has that degree and 
kind of merit which must make it the constant c»mpanion of fashionable life—missed and in- 
quired after in every drawing-room where it is not.”’—Times. 

“* We separate this magnificent book from the other embellished publications, because the intrin- 
sic beauty and literary superiority of its pages justly entitle it to outlive the season. The ‘ Diadem’ 
is of costly dimensions, splendidly printed, bouad, and embellished, and forms one of the most 
elegant table-books that modern art has produced.’’—The Atlas. 

«Our impression at the first glance of this splendid and beautiful volume, namely, that it will be 
£ The Book of the season” for p ntation or ornameating a drawing-room table, is confirmed by an 
examination of the merit, novelty, and taste, of all its details. The contributors forma ‘* Diadem?’ 
of talent, rank, and fashion; and the exterior, of brilliant maroon and gold, is worthy of its con- 
tents.””—Morning Herald. 

“The ‘ Diadem’ is beautiful, 





e 














nificent, unparalleled! Genius, art, liberality, and good taste, 
have for once combined to prod one of the most splendid works that ever the imagination con- 
ceived, the hand perfected, or weatth fostered. It is indeed worthy of a royal boudoir, for it contains 
all we can imagine of purity and beauty. The paper, typography, binding, lettering, and gilding, 
are of the first order, and are worthy of the contents which they have the honour to preserve for 
posterity.”—The Satirist. 








II. 

In full gilt binding, elegautly embossed, Price 12s, 
FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, 
AND WINTER’S WREATH. 

A LITERARY ALBUM AND CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENT, 
FOR MDCCCXXXIX. 

** This is Affection’s Tribute, Friendship's Offering, 
Whose silent eloquence, more rich than words, 
Tells of the Giver’s faith, and truth in absence, 
And says—Forget me not !” 

The present volume of this long established and favourite Anuual, surpasses all its 
predecessors in the beauty of its embellishments, executed from celebrated Paintings 
by eminent Artists; while its Literary contents more than sustaio that high character 
of superior excellence for which this Annual has ever been distinguished. . 


“ This most beautiful Annual enjoys the merit of having been the second in existence of all those 
that now contest with it the palm of celebrity; and it is no exaggeration to say, that both in literary 
talent and pictorial embellishment, it fully maintains the distinguished rank to which its priority of 
existence gives it a nominal title.”’—Monthly Magazine, 


Ill. 
Now Publishing, 
Inder the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury. 


In royal 4to. Paris, Price 10s, each, containing on an average Ten coloured Engravings 
with descriptive Letter-press, 


THE ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICA: 


Comprising figures of all the new Spec‘es of Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and 
Fishes, obtained during the Expedition fitted out by “ the Cape of Good Hope Asso- 
ciation for exploring Central Africa,” in the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836, with letter- 
press descriptions ; to which will be added 


A SUMMARY OF AFRICAN ZOOLOGY. 
And an Inquiry into the Geographical Ranges of Species in that quarter of the Globe. 
By ANDREW SMITH, M.D. 
Surgeon to the Forces, and Director of the Expedition. 
The whole of the Plates will be engraved in the highest style of Art, from the Ori- 
ginal Drawings, taken expressly for this work, and beautifully coloured after Nature. 
The Taree First Parrs are now ready, and it is estimated the whole will be com- 
pleted in about Thirty-four Parts, 
On the Same Plan, and also Under the Authority of Government. 
In royal 4to. Parts, 


The ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of H. M.S. 
BEAGLE, 


Under the Command of Captain FITZROY, R.N, 
During the YEARS 1832 to 1836. 
Edited and Superintended by CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. M.A. Sec. G.S. 
vaturalist to the Expedition. 

Comprising highly finished representations of the most novel and interesting objects 
in Natural History, collected during the Voyage of the Beagle, with descriptive Letter- 
press, and a general Sketch of the Zvology of the Southern Part of South America. 

J 


IV. 
Now Ready, in 1 vol. demy 12mo. Price 10s. cloth, 


THE LONDON FLORA. 


OR GUIDE TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND LOCALITIES OF THE SPON- 
TANEOUS VEGETATION OF THE METROPOLITAN COUNTIES, 


Comprising a New Arrangemeiut of all the British Phenogamous Plants; a Brief 
Introduction to the Science; a View of the most Popular Methods of Classification ; 
and an Essay on Botanical Geography, &c. 

By ALEXANDER IRVINE, of Marischal College, Aberdeen, 

The localities of the rarer Species will be accurately indicated, particularly in the 
following districts, viz. Hampstead, Highgate, Hendon, Hemel Hempsted, Epping 
and Hainault Forests, Stamford Hill, Stoke Newington, Barking, Colchester, Ham 
mersmith, Ealing, Bromley (Kent), Gravesend, Cobham (Kent), Streatham, Croy- 
don, Dorking, Albury, Wimbledon, and Guildford. 

In this Work the Student will find every thiug necessary for prosecuting the Study 
of British Phenogamous Vegetation; and in addition, considerable information re- 
specting Exotic or Foreign Plants, 








Vv. 


In 1 vol, 8vo, with numerous Co!.ured Engravings and Wood-cuts, Price 14s, cloth bds, 
CUTCH; 
OR, RANDOM SKETCHES 


TAKEN DURING A RESIDENCE IN ONE OF THE NORTHERN 
PROVINCES OF WESTERN INDIA, 
INTERSPERSED WITH LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS. 
By Mrs. POSTANS. 
Now and for some time past a Resident in the Province of Cutch. 
VI. 
Third Edition, in small 8vo, with a Frontispiece, Price 7s. cloth boards, 


THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 
AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE, 


Illustrating some of the Public Events, and Domestic and Ecclesiastical Manuers of 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 


“* This is an extremely well conceived and well-wrought legend of the olden time. The interest of 
Romance has seldom been more happily combined with the yerisimilitude of History. The supposed 
autobiographical narrative is assigned to Richard Plantagenet, the son of Richard the Third, and 
we are not sure whether the touching story of King Richard’s death, and sympathy with his innocent 
and unfortunate offspring, may not have wrought more powerfully upon our feelings in favour of the 
much traduced monarch than even Mr. Sharon Turner’s clear and cispassionate vindication of his 
character,”—Eclectic Review. 








VII. 
SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS TO BYRON’S WORKS. 


; ‘; - sas de ig 
In 1 vol. 8vo. elegantly bound in morocco, Price 1. 15s. comprising “"" “* 


Descriptive Letter-press, 


THE BYRON GALLERY; 


Consisting of Historical Embellishments to illustrate the Poetical Works of Lord 
Byron ; beautifully engraved from Drawings and Paintings by the most celebrated 
Artists, and alapted by their size and elegance to bind up with and embellish every 
Edition published in England of Lord Byron’s Works, and also the various sizes and 
Editions published in France, Germany, and America; ample directions being given 
for placing them in the respective Editions. 

** Adequately to describe tie delicate beauty of these splendid plates does not appear to lie within 
the power of language. There is not an admirer of the works of the Noble Poet who can feel satisiied 
that he has a perte! edition of them, unless the ‘ Byron Gallery’ be attached to it. There is no in- 
stance in which excellence in poetry and the arts are 80 admirably combined.’’—Imperial Magazine. 


VIII. 
Tx 1 vol. 8vo. superbly bound in morocco, Price 1/. 12s, 6d. 


STANFIELD’S COAST SCENERY ; 


COMPRISING A SERIES OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE VIEWS IN 
THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 


From Original Drawings taken expressly for this Publication. 
By CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. R.A. 

The work is published super-royal 8vo. containing Forty beautifully finished Line 
Engravings, by the most eminent Artists, accompanied by highly interesting ty po- 
graphical descriptions, forming altogether one of the most splendid works of the kind 
which has ever appeared, 

“Tt seems almost a sin against patriotism, as well as good taste, not to possess oneself of a work 
80 pecuiiarly national, and so exceedingly beautiful.’’—Metropolitan. 

1X, 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY, 
In Periodical Numbers, in a neat Portfolio, each containing Five Engravings, fifteen 
inches by ten, printed in beautiful tinted Lithography, with descriptive letter-press, 
Price One Guinea, 


THE ORIENTAL PORTFOLIO; 


BEING A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SCENERY, ANTIQUI- 
TIES, ARCHITECTURE, MANNERS, COSTUME, &c. OF 


THE EAST. 


From Original Sketches in the Collection of 
Lord Wittram Bentinck, K.C,B, Lady Witmor Horton. 
Captain R. M, Grinpuay. Sir Henry Wiitock, K.L.S. 
Tuomas Bacon, Esq. F.R.S. James Bariuure Fraser, Esq. 
And other Travellers. 
The Literary Department of the Work under the Superintendence of 
HORACE H, WILSON, Esq. M.A. F.R.S, &c, &e. 

The object of this undertaking is to supply what has long been felt to be a deside- 
ratum; namely, graphic Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Man- 
ners, Costumes, &c. of the East, which, as the theatre of so many brilliant military 
achievements, and such extensive commercial enterprise, is daily increasing in iaterest 
with the British public, 

The Drawings for the Work are made by the first artists in the Kingdom, from the 
original sketches taken on the spot. 

“Few works of a more superb character than this have ever issued from the press. The first 
number dazzles us by its luxuriance, The drawings are admirable for their vigour and fidelity, and 
are executed in avery superior style.”’—Asiatic Journal. 





Xx. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with an entire New Map by Arrowsmit, and numercus Engravings, 
Price 12s. cloth boards, 


THE CALIFORNIAS, 
THEIR CIVIL AND POLITICAL HISTORY TO THE PRESENT 
TIME 


With an Account of their Climate, Soil, and Productions; their Agriculture and 
Commerce. A full view of their MISSIONARY ESTABLISHMENTS, and of the 
state of the Wild and Domestic Indians. Remarks on the British Missionary System, 
and an Inquiry into the Advantages of UPPER CALIFORNIA, asa field for Eurce 
pean Colonization, 


By a GENTLEMAN long Resident in the Mexican Provinces. 





London: Printed by Joszru CLayton,of No.7, Windsor Court, Strand ; ant Published 
by him at No. 9, Wellington Street, Strani. saturpay, l0th nov. 1333. 








